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TAPPAN’S INDUSTRIAL READERS 
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These books plan to give the child an elementary working knowledge of the 
common things in his environment. Each illustrated, 45 cents. Postpaid. 
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Recent Successes 


-BURTON’S 
LATIN GRAMMAR 


Toledo, Ohio Adopted for exclu- 
sive use. 


New York City Added to authorized 
list following unani- 
mous report of Ex- 
amining Committee. 


A grammar which is some- 
thing more than a reference 
book—which treats Latin not as 
a series of fixed forms, but 
as a language which has been 
spoken by living people. 


CLEAR AND SIMPLE 
COMPLETE AND SCHOLARLY 


337 pages 90 cents 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


September 14, 1916 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Adopts 


New World Speller 


and 


New World Health Series 


At a meeting of the State Textbook Com- 
missions on August 12th the New-World Speller | 
by Wohlfarth and Rogers, and the New-World | 
Health Series by Ritchie and Caldwell, comprising 
the Primer of Hygiene, Primer of Sanitation and 
Primer of Physiology. were adopted for five years’ 
basal use in the North Carolina public schools. 


Both of these series were the first choice 
of the Sub-Commission of school officials 
appointed to examine the merits of all 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


ALSO: ATLANTA, DALLAS, MANILA 


text-books submitted for adoption. 
Do you know these books? Write to the publishers. | 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


The Beacon Readers 


These readers, with the two charts for 
the early work of the first year, embody 
the simplest and most successful phonic 
method of teaching reading ever published. 
Its strength lies in its naturalness. Asa 
matter of record, hundreds of schools are 
finding that children taught by this method 
are covering more ground in reading than 
was possible with any system previously 
in use. Moreover, the reading material, 
even in the earliest books, is distinctly 
worth while. It has been carefully chosen 
from folk literature and child classics to 
serve its purpose as the child’s introduction 
to real literature. 


Boston New York 
Dallas 


The Best in Reading 


The Young and Field 
Literary Readers 


The selections in these readers are from 
the world’s best literature. Much of the 
material has never before appeared in 
school readers, and all of it—from the 
Mother Goose rhymes in Book One to the 
“readings from famous books” in Book 
Six—is something that every child should 
know. The selections throughout the series 
are skilfully grouped in a way that adds 
materially to their appeal, and their un- 
equalled grading parallels step by step 
the natural development, of the child’s 
interests. 


If you are interested in these wonderful new readers, 
a postcard request will bring further information. 


GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 


Chicago London 
Columbus San Francisco 
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EXTENSION EDUCATION—ITS MEANING AND PURPOSE 


BY PROFESSOR P. G. HOLDEN 


Director Agricultural Extension Department International Harvester Company. 


There is nothing new or strange about Educa- 
tional Extension. 

It is as old as history, 

Christ, the greatest of all teachers, went among 
the common people and taught in terms of living. 

Paul, like Christ, carried his teaching to the 
home. 

There was opposition then, as there is now, by 
the “standpatters,”” who believed then, and still 
believe, in teaching subjects, instead of people. 
The “standpatters” were strong in their disap- 
proval. 

Paul was put in prison—Christ was crucified. 

But both Christ and Paul had the right prin- 
ciple. 

Real Educational Extension means going to 
the people and helping them where they are, 
with their own problems—under their own condi- 
tions. 

Christ knew this, and practiced it. 

If we are to help humanity, we must help 
through the things which concern the people, 
through the things that they give the world as 
their days, their toil, their labor. 

We must think of soil, crops, livestock and 
homes, in terms of people, not in terms of sub- 
jects. 

The human race was made long before books 
were made. Books are tools, like an axe to the 
woodsman. They are great conveniences, but 
they are not the end. Is the axe the end? No, 
it is the clearing, the crops, the home—they are 
the end. Books the end? No, they are the means 
to an end. Education is fitting for the duties of 
life, and not all the duties are to be found in 
books. 

The real value of the past one-thousand years 
of educational effort on the part of teacher, scien- 
tist, and inventor, must receive the final practical 
test in the hands of the people who perform the 
world’s work. 

Educational Extension is fundamental, prac- 
tical, constructive—not a fad nor a fashion. It 
is not a one-institution job—nor a one-organiza- 


.tion job—it is the work of all progressive and en- 


lightened people. 

Extension education is a duty, an obligation of 
Citizenship. Every individual, every company, 
every organization doing business in any commu- 
nity, no matter where, nor how far removed from 
its central office, is in duty-bound to do some- 
thing to build up that community aside from 


just the things directly and immediately beneficial 
to itself. 

What would you think of a man that discovered 
something of use to the world and kept it to him- 
self, denied his neighbor the use of it—deprived 
the world of the good that it might bring to 
others? Would you call him a good citizen? 

What would you think of a business concern 
so cold-blooded that it took no interest in any- 
thing but money and profits? 

It is a poor business concern that fails to carry 
out its obligations to the community. Some 
people seem to think they are doing their whole 
duty to the community when they pay their taxes ; 
but a community of taxpayers, rent collectors, 
and money lenders never has and never will 
develop a great country. 

There was a time when business men paid little 
or no attention to the well-being of their cus- 
tomers. When the money passed over the coun- 
ter the transaction was closed and the customer 
went his way. It is not so today. This practice 
is poor humanity as well as bad business. 

We owe to the world the best there is in us. 
It is our duty to pass the good word along, 
whether individual, business organization, or edu- 
cational institution. 

We may have fine ideals, but ideals are worth- 
less unless we translate them into living things, 
put them to work, make them usable. 

The man who sells musical instruments puts 
real music in the home. The man who sells 
sewing machines takes drudgery out of woman’s 
work, saves time and energy. We may discuss 
silage, but the man who sells silos puts dairy 
cattle on the farm. 

Men who sell cream separators, manure spread- 
ers, binders, or anything else used in the factory, 
on the farm, or in the home, are the real exten- 
sion workers. 

We are told that scientific investigation is 
twenty-five years in advance of its practical use; 
that there are thousands of experiments relating 
directly to our agricultural, industrial and social 
life which need translation into action and results. 
The people must help do this work. It is the 
duty of every business agency to help. 

Real extension work cannot be done without 
the co-operation of the people who make up the 
community life. 
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Educational extension is represented in every 
human activity. It has become a part of our 
physical, moral and economic life. 

We find it a part of the educational system of 
nearly every college. We find the people co- 
operating with the schools in conducting Short 
Course schools, agricultural and industrial fairs, 
conventions, farmers’ institutes, correspondence 
schools, Chautauquas, and demonstration trains. 
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The question as to whether business organ- 
izations should do extension work needs 
answer. 

The activities of business organizations in Edu- 
cational Extension are as old as business itself. 
Otherwise there would be no business. When 
we separate Educational Extension from business, 
business ceases to be. In fact business is an edy- 
cational activity. 
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SURVEYING FLEXNER’S PAMPHLET 


T HOMAS STOCKHAM BAKER, PH, D. 


Port Deposit, Maryland 


[Principal of Jacob Tome Institute, in New York 
Evening Post, August 5, 1916.] 

I do not believe that Dr. Flexner’s dream of 
a modern school will ever come true. The pro- 
gram that he has set forth is interesting, and 
it ought to make every teacher reflect on what 
he is doing and attempt to make his teaching 
more vital and more inspiring. From this point 
of view we should feel indebted to the author. 
But as a practical outline for establishing and 
conducting a school this pamphlet has little 
value. Dr. Flexner may have convinced himself 
of the soundness of his generalizations, but he 
would find when he was confronted with the 
management of the American boy that his theories 
would not work. His whole plan is so in- 
formal that it can hardly be reduced to anything 
approaching a system. 

Dr. Flexner says: “Most of what a child should 
do coincides with its own preference or with a 
preference very readily elicited.” This is the 
keynote of the entire paper, and it is a most fal- 
lacious theory. A normal American boy has a 
dozen different preferences every month, and if 
his education is going to be determined largely 
by what he prefers his course will be a very in- 
volved and confused procedure. This idea of al- 
lowing young people to do only what they prefer 
is at the base of much of the educational and 
national inefficiency from which we are suffering 
at the present time. Because a boy prefers to 
read a cheap magazine is no reason why he 
should be excused from studying some literary 
works which his teachers think show unmistak- 
able evidences of good taste and literary beauty. 
Because a boy prefers to tinker with an automo- 
bile engine is no reason why he should not be 
required to learn the laws of mechanics and the 
principles of physics. If the child’s preference is 
going to be the determining factor in the mod- 
ern school, the modern school will be the abode 
of educational anarchy. There is no reason why 
the instruction that the boy receives should not 
be stimulating and interesting, but proficiency 
in no line of activity, either mental or physical, 
can be obtained without some degree of drudg- 
ery, and no scheme of education can be evolved 
that is worth having without taking into consid- 
eration the necessity of doing some things which 
must be more or less uninteresting. 


Dr. Flexner has a good deal to say in a gen- 
eral way about aesthetics—about music and art. 
Surely no musician can ever hope to be an ar- 
tist unless he has gone through a long period of 
what must seem at times to be unprofitable drill- 
ing. No pianist can ever become an accom- 
plished virtuoso unless he has struggled for 
years with his scales and his technique. 

It looks as though the educational reformers 
would like to have all the materials of educa- 
tion served in a predigested condition. Appar- 
ently, they believe that none of the hard things 
of learning should be masticated by the boy him- 
self. There can be only one result—a race of 
men incapable of strenuous application and hard 
thinking. The problem of the schools, it seems 
to me, is not to make things easier, but rather 
to develop greater powers of application and bet- 
ter habits of work and industry. 

A great deal that is written by educational re- 
formers has to do with the pupil who is below 
the average of intelligence. A child of fair abil- 
ity, with a reasonable amount of industry, and 
with reasonably good instruction, is able to se- 
cure an entirely adequate and satisfactory edu- 
cation under the present conditions. Because 
the sub-normal boy fails we should not conclude 
that everything is wrong with our teaching and 
with our schools. In speaking of German educa- 
tion, Dr. Flexner says: “The German gymna- 
sium makes a ruthless selection. It rejects 
without compunction large numbers whom we 
in America endeavor to educate.” It is to these 
large numbers that Dr. Flexner’s plan might, 
under certain conditions, prove valuable. But 
why must we overturn everything in order to 
help the mentally lame and halt? It is a most 
deplorable fact that most theorists are trying to 
educate down to this sub-normal body of chil- 
dren. There is no reason why we should not do 
something to help this class, but it would be un- 
fortunate if they were allowed to set the stand- 


ard of accomplishment for schoolboys. Doubt-- 


less, Dr. Flexner would claim that his methods 
would be as profitable for the clever boy as for 
the stupid boy, but the fact remains that the 
clever boy is well taken care of by the present 
curriculum. Possibly we ought to adopt more 
generally a plan of “ruthless selection,” and make 
up our minds that no system is going to meet the 
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needs of all children. The sub-normal child may 
not be able to learn his Latin, mathematics, and 
so forth. Let us, therefore, try to arrange a 
course from which he can get some profit, but let 
us not force the boy who has in him the elements 
of a good scholar to submit to the traiming pre- 
scribed for a weakling. 

Educational reformers are always about to give 
us something positive and definite, but their 
promises are rarely kept. I have been listen- 
ing for years to papers by men who claim to 
have discovered remedies for our educational 
troubles, but when they are asked for a definite 
and precise method of putting into effect their 
reforms, I find that they have unearthed evils in 
our system, but they have no method that is 
practicable of correcting them. As a theorist, 
Dr. Flexner is most interesting, but he will find 
the task of putting into practical form his theories 
yery laborious and uncertain. 

One of the most prominent ideas in the pam- 
phlet is the thought of utilizing more fully the 
occurrences of every-day life in education. In 
no country in the world does the boy see so 
much of practical affairs as in America. Here 
the schoolboy is surprisingly well informed about 


what is going on. It is true the study of cur- 
rent events and civics might be systematized and 
made more effective, but the greatest weakness 
of the Amrican boy does not consist in his ignor- 
ance of practical matters. The newspapers teem 
with the most heterogeneous information—with 
every conceivable phenomenon from the latest de- 
velopment of realism in Russian literature to 
the newest improvement in the internal-combus- 
tion engine. Much of this newspaper talk comes 
to the attention of the boy. What he needs 
much more is to be taught the necessity of do- 
ing things thoroughly and accurately. If any- 
thing, he needs a larger element of the formal in 
his training. He needs a larger amount of drill 
and a greater respect for authority. Dr. Flexner 
says: “The modern school will prove a disap- 
pointment unless greater intellectual power is 
procurable on the basis of realistic training.” 
This is all very well, but you cannot get it by 
picking up the bright bits of science and industry 
and esthetics and civics which lie along the path- 
way of life. There must be something stronger 
and more coherent and more profound than the 
system which is here suggested. 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION PROBLEMS 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FOR THE WORK- 
ING CHILD 


BY LOUISE C. KEYES 
Boston Continuation School 

Great have been the talks and writing in re- 

cent years on vocational guidance. What does 
the term mean? How can the work of a voca- 
tional guide reach the individual child? With 
the large number of children attending our 
schools and the small number of vocational coun- 
selors it is impossible. 
‘Impossible, unless each teacher becomes an 
individual vocational counselor to her own class. 
‘hen we would have the completed circle of each 
individual being reached. 

How can the grade teacher or the high school 
teacher meet this problem, the greatest, with all 
her other subjects? The only way to meet this is 
through the course of study. Revise it on a civic 
hasis. Teach all lessons from a civic standpoint. 

How many teachers are practical? How many 
feachers have visited the homes of their pupils? 
How many have talked to the child of his future? 
How many know the opportunities for the child 
to earn his living in the district in which he lives? 
How many know the labor conditions for 
the child worker? How many have honestly 
thought of the child as an individual with an 
opinion ? 

If we approach all subjects through the civic 
problem we can answer “Yes” to the above ques- 
tions and also answer “Yes” to the question of 
each child being reached by a counselor. 

By personal experience of visiting hundreds 
of places where children fourteen to sixteen years 


old are employed in the City of Boston and talk- 
ing with thousands of girls fourteen to sixteen 
years old who have left school, I am convinced 
that with a course of study based on these methods 
the school would become a “live wire” to the 
average child. 


We would not have children leaving schooi 
because they failed in arithmetic, English, leaving 
in the graduating classes, second year High 
School, etc. True, many children leave because 
of financial circumstances, but fifty per cent. 
could remain in school if they chose. 

The individual teacher would become the true 
vocational guide with the duties of one. Hold 
the child in school. Get him a position. Visit 
his home. Guide him for a career. 

A list of how English may be reached through 
civics is as follows: Method, debates, short 
themes. 


TOPICS (SHORT THEMES). 

1. Give your reasons for leaving day school. 

2. What does a person look for in a personal 
interview? 

3. What does he look for in a written inter- 
view? 

4. How may you obtain a better position? 

5. Write on these lines: “When out of work, 
work as hard to get work as you work when at 
work.” 

6. Name some causes of failure. 

7. To what one thing or to what two things 
do you attribute success? 

8. What opportunities does the C. S. 
you? 


offer 
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9. How much money do you intend to earn at 
twenty and at what trade? 

10. What do you do evenings? 

11. What do you do in your spare time? 

12. Name some ways of securing a position. 

13. Name some ways of holding a position. 

14. What are you doing to keep your health? 
Saving doctors’ bills. 

15. What help can the C. S. give you in se- 
curing a position? 

16. How can you get your salary raised? 

17. Name the industries open to girls in Bos- 
ton fourteen to sixteen years. 

18. Name some reasons for losing a position. 

19. How can you prepare for a trade? 

20. What do you do when out of work? 

21. Name the ways of getting a job. 

22. What method have you for choosing your 
‘friends? 

23. How far can you use or depend on your 
friends? 

24. “That a girl of sixteen is as competent to 
-choose her career as a boy of the same age.” 

25. “That working papers should not be is- 
sued to girls under fourteen years of age.” 

26. “That it is easier for a boy in high school 
to keep savings bank account than it is for a girl.” 

27. “That a girl who works in a factory or in 
an office has more independence than a girl who 
works at home.” 

28. Prepare a list of occupations in which you 
.can manage to do without leaving home. 

29. Make a list of occupations in which a per- 
son may hope to succeed who is deficient in 
-arithmetic, English. 

30. Name the purposes of trade school. 

31. Cost of trade school training in dress- 
making. 

32. “Make an estimate of money your parents 
have expended in your maintenance up to the age 
of fourteen.” 

33. Make a list of books or magazines that 
have influenced you and specify in what way they 
“have done so. 

34. “If you are below the normal size, weight 
or physical strength for your age make a plan to 
correct the deficiency.” 

35. Write a story of some successful milliner 
or dressmaker whom you know. 

36. That domestic work is preferred to fac- 
tory work. 

37. Plan a course in reading or home work 
for a girl your own age. 

38. “Make a list of those business concerns 
in your part of the city which are managed by 
~women.” 
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39. What amount of education should you 
have to study for office work? 
40. “Describe contrasts of types of salesgirls 


whom you have had experience with in the 
stores.” 


GEOGRAPHY. 


A child’s own city should be studied thoroughly, 
studied from a purpose of a livelihood. True, 
we should know educationally that the Charles 
River, Neponset, Mystic, are in Boston. Better 
to know that the Ipswich Mills are in South Bos- 
ton, opportunities to get a job, study cotton, ete.: 
that Plant Shoe Factory is in Roxbury, oppor- 
tunities to get a job, study leather, etc. In other 
words tie up the locality with the factory. 

The work in arithmetic is shown as follows :— 

1. A girl works on piece work. Monday, 
3$ hours; Tuesday, 73 hours; Wednesday, 6 3-5 
hours; Thursday, 8 hours; Friday, 5} hours; 
Saturday, 34 hours. She earns $.114 per hour, 
What is her weekly wage? Estimate pay 
envelope piece workers. Discussion. 

2. Alice works for $3.75 per week. She pays 
carfare for six days; and for her lunches $.15 
per day. How much money has she left? 
Week's salary. Discussion. 

3. A girl saves 10 cents. She increases say- 
ing 3 cents each week. What will she save in a 
year (fifty weeks)? Savings. Discussion. 

4. Mr. Smith bought coal in May for $5.50 a 
ton. Mr. Jones bought his coal in November and 
paid $7 a ton. Each bought 13 tons. How 
much money did Mr. Smith save? Savings. 
Discussion. 

How may this material be obtained? Field 
work the greatest. The teacher must be a live 
wire, moving, visit places where children fre- 
quent. Have outside interest brought into the 
school. Follow up cases. 

Other ways of obtaining material: Boston 
public library; books; magazines; newspape: 
clippings ; pamphlets from the State and City De- 
partment; leaflets from the State Board of 
Health; post-office; Western Union; United 
States Bureau of Education; civic clubs; _ pic- 
tures and lantern slides; maps and charts; re- 
ports and documents; collection of specimens (by 
pupils and teachers) ; follow-up visits (a) homes, 
(b) employment, (c) personal experience related 
based upon follow-up work. 

Result of all this revision of the course of 
study would be better citizens, happier homes, 
fewer in state institutions, happier, healthful chil- 
dren remaining in school longer and lastly, chil- 
dren able to earn a hiaher waae. 


Man is intellectually superior to other animals simply and solely because he is mentally 
active more hours a day for more years before re»roducing than any other animal. Increase the 
amount of work per generation and the race will advance. Decrease it and the race will degen- 


_erate.—Casper L. Redfield, Chicago. 
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WAKE UP, SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS 
[News and Observer, Raleigh, North Carolina.] 


B. F. Montague, a member of the School Board 
of Raleigh Township, wants to inject some 
additional ginger into the school boards of the 
United States. He has long felt that public edu- 
cation, which he calls the foundation stone of 
civil and religious liberty, suffers because of the 
lack of enthusiasm on the part of school board 
members. 

He believes that a larger attendance of board 
members on the meetings of the National Edu- 
cation Association would result in securing 
the needed enthusiasm or at least a part of it, and 
with a view to bringing about this larger at- 
tendance, at a meeting of the administration de- 
partment of the National Education Associa- 
tion in July in New York, he introduced and had 
the satisfaction of seeing unanimously adopted 
the following resolution :— 

“Whereas, we believe that public education is 
the foundation stone of civil and religious liberty; 
and 

“Whereas, we believe that no chain can be 
stronger than the weakest link in that chain; and 

“Whereas, there exists much lethargy and lack 
of enthusiasm among the various school boards of 
these United States, as evidenced by the small 
attendance of the administrative department of 
this association; and 

“Whereas, we believe that the attendance 
ought to be much larger and more general, thus 
securing to our schools valuable information by 
exchange of ideas :— 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved: 

“First. That this department of this associa- 
tion memorialize the Hon. P. P. Claxton, national 
Commissioner of Education of the United States, 
praying him to address a letter to the Commis- 
sioners of Education of each State of the Union, 
suggesting and insisting that each county of the 
several States send a representative to our next 
meeting of this association. 

“Second. That said State Commissioners insist 
that every board representing a city or town of 
10,000 population be requested to have a represen- 
tative of the administrative department of the 
schools of that city or town. 

“Third. That said State Commissioners of the 
said several States be requested to issue a circu- 
lar letter to the Commissioner of Education of 
each county in the several States, setting forth 
the advantages to be derived by sending delegates 
to this association, and that said circular letter be 
issued to said county commissioners and to the 
school authorities of each city or town with a 
population of 10,000, in the month of May in the 
year 1917. 

Mr. Montague also proposed and had accepted 
the following program of subjects to be discussed 
at the meeting of the School Administration De- 
partment in 1917 :— 

“How many members should constitute a 
board and how often should they meet? 


“What are the duties of the board? Name and 
define them. 


231. 


“How often should the board visit the school,. 
and what should it do when upon such visits? 

“What relation should there be between the 
board and the faculty? 

“Should the board judge the capacity of teach- 
ers, and if so, to what extent? 

“Ought married women to be employed as 
teachers, and if so, with what limitations? 

“To what extent should domestic science be 
taught in rural schools? In town or city schools? 

“To what extent should vocal music be taught 
in country schools? In town or city schools? 

“Should orchestral music be taught in town or 
city schools, and if so, to what extent? 

“Should boards employ purchasing agents, and: 
if so, to what extent? 

“Is it better to purchase, rent or furnish text- 
books free? ‘ 

“For how long a period should a city or tow 
superintendent be elected? 

“How can strong persons be retained in the 
school work? 

“Should parents participate in public schools,. 
and if so, in what way? 

“Should schoolhouses be used by the public, 
and if so, with what restrictions?” 


HOKE SMITH ON EDUCATION 


[We are permitted to publish a personal letter 
from Senator Hoke Smith of Georgia, joint au- 
thor of the Smith-Lever bill, toO. M. Plummer of 
Portland, Oregon, as chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Administration of the National Educa- 
tion Association. } 

I had wished to carry in person to the National 
Education Association the assurance that Con- 
gress is fully impressed with the responsibility 
which rests upon the national government to con- 
tribute in every appropriate way toward the bet- 
ter preparation of the American people for the 
responsibilities of life. Important legislation has. 
recently ‘been enacted with this in view. I calf 
special attention to the act providing for Exten- 
sion Work from the State Colleges of Agriculture. 

Fifty years ago the Morrill bill was passed, 
from which there has developed a practical agri- 
cultural college in each state in the Union. 
Twenty-five years ago the Hatch bill was passed,. 
from which there has developed an agricultural 
experiment station in each state of the Union. 
Vast quantities of information have been gathered 
in the colleges of agriculture and in the experi- 
ment stations which when practically applied by 
the farmer will greatly increase the product of the 
soil while at the same time it will lessen the cost 
of production. This information was ready for 
use, but reaching few farmers. 

The Agricultural Extension bill, to which I 
have referred, is providing, through national aid 
and through co-operation with state contribu- 
tions, a system of farm demonstration and domes- 
tic science instructions which will carry to the 
door of every farmer who is unable to visit and 
study at the agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations all that scientific study and investigation 
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«an and will work out of advantage to farm life. 

Great faith may be placed in the immense 
benefit which will come to all people from this 
work. It is hard to over-estimate the increase of 
production which the application of more thor- 
ough knowledge of the soil and plant life can 
produce. We may confidently expect, as a result, 
increased profits to the farmer coupled with 
cheapened cost to the consumers. 

At the last Congress, under a joint resolution, 
a commission was appointed to study the prob- 
lem of national aid to vocational education. As 
the result of the work of this commission a bill 
has been perfected, and is now pending in both 
Houses of Congress. I am confident that the bill 
will pass at an early date. 

Under this bill the national government will 
contribute to vocational education in the various 
‘states, requiring contributions to be locally dupli- 
cated. There is also liberal provision for study, 
by the national organization, of problems con- 
nected with vocational education. 

This bill has received the endorsement of many 
organizations throughout the country. There 1s 
little or no opposition to it in Congress. It would 
have become a law before this time but for the 
peculiar pressure upon Congress during the pres- 
ent session of measures looking to military pre- 
paredness. 

We will not overlook the fact that the object 
of military preparedness should really be that 
our people may be protected against war that 
they may enjoy the blessings of peaceful pursuits. 
Their better preparation in all the endeavors of 
life to use the opportunities which a_ bountiful 
Providence has given to our beloved country, 
that each man may better meet his individual 
responsibility, and grow in service to his famiiy 
and his fellow men, should be the controlling pur- 
pose of all legislation. 


OPPORTUNITY AND LUCK 


BY NATHANIEL C. FOWLER, JP. 


It is a fact, and one which I regret the neces- 
sity of admitting, that opportunity, like luck, 
does not always appear to be governed by sensi- 
ble rules or regulated by intelligence. 

Opportunity appears to be, and probably is, un- 
reliable, meeting one person and refusing to 
meet another. 

Chance and luck play important roles on the 
stage of life. 

Luck has never been analyzed. It appears to 
come from nowhere and to distribute itself with- 
out reason and often without fairness. 

Success is not wholly due to effort, although no 
achievement is possible without it. 

Environment counts, and it will continue to be 
in evidence until civilization advances sufficiently 
to offer equal chances to all.—The Principle of 
Suffrage. 


September 14, 1916 
DARTMOUTH’S PRESIDENT-ELECT 


BY REV. WILLIAM J. TUCKER, D. D. 


I have been asked for a brief appreciation of 
President-Elect Ernest M. Hopkins of Dart- 
mouth, intimating the desirability of some dis- 
tinct personal recognition in view of the depar- 
ture of the trustees of the college from the con- 
ventional standards in his election. I may call at- 
tention at once to the fact that the conventional 
standards for the choice of college presidents are 
losing their authority because they no longer 
represent with any certainty available sources of 
supply. The two recognized sources of supply 
for college (not university) presidents have been 
the ministry and the academic faculty. But the 
interests of the ministry do not converge as for- 
merly upon colleges and college training, and the 
prime interest of college faculties, under the in- 
crease of specialization, is not in administration 
but in scholarship. The scholar, by distinction, 
has little desire for executive work, and seldom 
shows aptitude for it. Hence the difficulty which 
confronts the trustees of our colleges whenever 
there is a vacancy in the presidency, relieved in 
part, as in the present case, by the growing sig- 
nificance and by the enlargement of the functions 
of college administration itself as a training 
school for the college administrator. 

Of the fifteen years since Mr. Hopkins’s grad- 
uation nine were spent in the administrative ser- 
vice of the college, chiefly as secretary of the col- 
lege, an independent position, created for him by 
the trustees, which allowed him much freedom 
and scope. It gave him access not only to the de- 
tails of administration but also to its larger and 
more urgent problems. The responsibility of this 
position was much increased by the change in ad- 
ministration which took place while Mr. Hopkins 
was secretary. I assume that it was very largely 
due to the close knowledge which the trustees 
gained of him in this capacity that they were led 
to turn to him with so much unanimity and per- 
sistence after they had surveyed the field of pos- 
sible candidates for the presidency. 

In 1910 Mr. Hopkins entered business to carry 
out a long-cherished purpose of studying at first 
hand the conditions of employment in trade and 
in industrialism. So far as I know there was no 
ultimate motive looking to the acquirement of 
wealth. His studies were both sociological and 
economic. His aim was to see what more was 
possible to enhance the value of the employee to 
himself and indirectly to the employer. His pur- 
pose was charged with human sympathy but al- 
together free from sentimentality. His methods 
of investigation and of organization commended 
him at once and continuously to those with whom 
he was concerned. His success gave him rapid 
promotion in the positions held, and a substantial 
reputation among men of affairs. When the 
trustees of Dartmouth approached him with the 
offer of the presidency, he was connected with the 
New England Telephone Company, and so great 
was his interest in his work that he declined the 
offer. It was necessary for the call to impress 
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itself upon him in the light of a more demanding 
duty. 

Mr. Hopkins comes of a family of religious 
and of academic culture. His father is a Baptist 
clergyman, a graduate of Harvard of the class of 
1874. Mr. Hopkins himself is a member of the 
Church of Christ in Hanover, with which he 
united by profession while in the service of the 
college. He is a man who combines in somewhat 
rare degree intellectual force and moral convic- 
tion. I think, in fact, that much of the strength 
of his intellectual life lies in the steady re-enforce- 


ment of his moral nature. Through his insight 
and experience Mr. Hopkins has an unusual un- 
derstanding of college men. He is in sympathy 
with every phase of college life except laziness. 
He is broad and fair in his judgment, prompt to 
decide and of marked personal initiative. 

I have no special knowledge of Mr. Hopkins’s 
immediate policy regarding Dartmouth, but I 
know that he is a firm believer in the traditions 
and ideals of the New England colleges.—Con- 
gregationalist (Boston). 


AESTHETIC EDUCATION—(IV) 


BY CHARLES DEGARMO 


DECORATION 


To be able to distinguish between good and 
bad decoration is important both from the stand- 
point of the decorator himself and from that of 
the user of decorated objects, for nowhere else 
is good taste more admirable or bad taste more 
lamentable. An inadequate shape may be 
pardoned sooner than a poor decoration, since 
failure in an evident intention to beautify ad- 
vertises its own futility, whereas a poor shape 
may perhaps be excused as being due to utility, 
fashion or conditions of materials or manufacture. 
It is the purpose of the present article to touch 
upon some of the principles of good decoration. 

1. Which is more important, the decoration or 
the thing decorated? 

It is not so simple a matter to answer this ques- 
tion adequately as it is to ask it, for a complete 
answer needs much elaboration and illustration. 
One aspect of the subject involves the distinction 
that should be made between decoration and 
painting, for they are not the same. In a paint- 
ing the end is the representation, whether it be of 
a landscape, a person, or a dramatic scene, where- 
as the materials used, namely, the pigment 
and the canvas on the wall on which they are 
spread, are to be forgotten as much as possible. 
If the painting chances to be on a wall, the artist 
invites us to look right through the wall to the 
scene he portrays, but a decoration on the wall in- 
vites us not only to think of the wall, but to ad- 
mire it as a wall, whose beauty as such has been 
enhanced. Decoration therefore does not em- 
ploy perspective as painting does, since the effect 
of this is to make a hole in the thing decorated, 
like a window in a wall. Decoration, moreover, if it 
has. occasion to use natural forms, at once con- 
ventionalizes them. The painter on the other 
hand tries to represent them as they are. The 
moment a would-be decorator tries to represent 
objects as they are in nature he ceases to decor- 
ate and begins to paint. This is bad art, for the 
wall which was to have been decorated has, so 
far as the mind of the observer is concerned, been 
obliterated. But when natural forms have been 
conventionalized they at once become decorative 
and symbolic, thus subordinating the decoration 
to the thing decorated. What is true of walls is 
equally true for all decorative creations of the 
brush, as upon wood or china. 


From this standpoint, at least, we must decide 
that so far as psychological values are involved, 
the thing decorated is more important than the 
decoration. In other words, a _ decoration 
is a means for enhancing the beauty of 
a thing rather than a meangq for its obliteration 
from attention. 

Again, if the decoration degenerates into a 
means for ennabling the artist to express his own 
conceits, whether festive or mournful, the same 
class of difficulties arises, for what we have is not 
a beautiful wall or panel of wood or piece of 
china, but an exhibition of the artist’s state of mind, 
which, whether informing and admirable or the 
reverse, is sure to draw the observer's attention 
away from the object which is supposed to have 
been decorated. For the same reason as given 
above this would also be bad art. 

2. When is a decoration fitting? 

Fitness of decoration may be estimated from a 
number of standpoints, two of which are of the ut- 
most importance, namely (1) with reference to the 
purpose which the decorated object is to serve, 
and (2) the position or environment which it is to 
have. These may in turn be briefly considered. 

Fitness with respect to purpose is observed 
when the decoration accords well with the func- 
tion of the decorated object. Unfitness arises 
when the decoration is unrelated to the purpose 
of the object; as, for instance, when parlor 
stoves are adorned with architectural columns 
and gargoyles, or when the ends of sewing-ma- 
chine stands imitate grape arbors, or the arms 
and backs of chairs and sofas made in Japan to be 
sold in America are constructed of contorted 
reptiles. What, pray, have the motives of 
architecture to do with stoves, or meaningless 
curves with sewing machines, or dragons with 
supporting arms and back? Who wants to be 
embraced by reptiles? The idea is not agreeable 
to the Western mind. 

Von Hurkmann expressed this type of fitness 
when he said that decoration must be at least 
passively teleological, or purposive, in that it ac- 
cords with the purpose of the object decorated. If 
it does not actually promote the effectiveness of 
the object, it must at least be in harmony with the 
purpose of the thing. Flowers, for example, 
have not much to do with a dinner plate, but if 
they are sufficiently conventionalized and used 
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sparingly and are not too obtrusive in color they 
may be fitting and beautiful decorations. But a 
bouquet of full-blown flowers in the midst of such 
a plate would be in bad taste, for the two cate- 
gories, dinner plates and cut flowers, do not be- 
long together. 

For similar reasons, symmetry that does not 
promote function, but is introduced simply for the 
sake of symmetry, is bad decoration. The first 
Remington typewriter made the rear of the base 
balance the projection of the key-board in front 
for the sake of symmetry alone. The rear exten- 
sion was covered by the sheet-iron case, so to 
match this a hinged cover of the same material 
was put over the keyboard. Again curves that 
had nothing to do with making the machine more 
effective were introduced into the top of the 
frame. Another type of decoration, equally ir- 
relevant, was also introduced. The sheet-iron 
case was covered with wreaths of roses and pic- 
tures of pretty girls. (It seems to have been as- 
sumed that men only would be stenographers, 
and that these would need to have their labor 
sweetened by such decorations.) A giance at a 
modern typewriter will show that these so-called 
decorations are abandoned. It is often supposed 
that all wood carving must be decorative, es- 
pecially if hand wrought; but this is an error, for 
it is quite as possible to violate the law of fitness 
here as elsewhere. What, for example, is the re- 
lation between the denizens of a poultry yard 
and a parlor chair? Yet it is not uncommon, es- 
pecially in furniture coming from the Orient, to 
decorate the backs of chairs with coverings of 
peacocks, pheasants and even of ordinary barn- 
yard fowls. 


Fitness with respect to position or environment 
is equally important. Who has not laughed at an 
iron dog standing out alone in a large farm yard, 
where a live dog, if any, would have been in 
place? A family visit the Luxemburg gardens in 
Paris and when they return their lawn begins to 
blosscm with marble cupids, fawns and animals, 
where they evidently do not feel at home because 
they lack the historical background and the sur- 
rounding horticultural and architectural effects 
that make such decorations natural and fitting. 

A single showy article in an attire otherwise 
prosaic or ugly is not truly decorative, as, for 
example, a silk hat with a suit of khaki. A few 
seasons ago some New York artists made an ex- 
hibit of articles in bad taste, most of them com- 
ing under the head of bad decorations. The 
crowning atrocity was a round clock-face set in 
the abdomen of a statue of the Venus de Milo. 
We cheerfully condemn what strikes us as un- 
fitting in the decorations of primitive or of foreign 
peoples, such as pendants set in the nose, or rings 
on the toes, or huge anklets or wristlets or neck- 
laces, but we tend to tolerate in our own belong- 
ings decorations almost as unfitting, such as ex- 
pensive pieces of bric-a-brac in very plain sur- 
roundings, or, reversing the order, tawdry 
gewgaws set among substantial furnishings. 

Design as taught in our school drawing 
courses deals chiefly with decoration, so that this 
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subject is of particular importance. Limitations 
of space make it necessary to conclude the pres- 
ent consideration of this topic in the next article, 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, PITTSBURGH 
[ Editorial. | 


In the first ten years of the School of Applied 
Industries, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, 9,772 students were enrolled. Twenty- 
one different industries were actively operated, 

The faculty consists of forty-nine full-time in- 
structors and twenty-five part-time men, each 
member being chosen from the standpoint of in- 
dustrial preparation, as well as academic record, 
Only men who have considerable experience in 
the trades are put in charge of shop instruction, 

When the School of Applied Industries opened 
its doors there were no precedents to follow 
and no traditions to hinder. From the beginning 
the school has been in the direct charge of Dean 
Clifford B. Connelley, one of the pioneer advo- 
cates and workers for practical education. By 
reason of his university training and experience 
in industrial life, having served as an apprentice 
and journeyman in one of the trades, he has 
been able to co-ordinate the theoretical and the 
practical in training, making for the efficient 
worker and the useful citizen. His engaging 
personality has been the inspiration to the thous- 
ands of students who have entered the institu- 
tion, all of whom are interviewed by him per- 
sonally before they are admitted to the courses. 

It is not a Trade School, except in the sense 
that instruction is offered in twenty-one different 


‘trades. The graduate, after completing his 


three years of training in the day school, does 
not enter industrial life as a machinist, a drafts- 
man, an architect, a bricklayer, a carpenter, a 
sheet metal worker, a plumber, an electrician, 
as is commonly supposed. It is true that he does 
hire out, but not as a skilled worker in any spe- 
cial line of work. His training has been of a 
broader nature, not confining itself to a special- 
ized operation in a single trade nor to the whole 
of a single trade. It is more concerned with the 
trades as groups. 

After the experience of the ten years no bet- 
ter indication can be had that the training has 
been in the right direction than the willing co- 
operation of the various manufacturers, employ- 
ers and trade organizations as evidenced by their 
readiness to take the graduates in their employ 
and the help given in working out the courses. 
In fact, sufficient evidence is already at hand to 
show that the School of Applied Industries is 
meeting the four-fold demand that has been es- 
tablished for industrial training to be of the 
right sort, viz.: (1) To the employer of labor it is 
furnishing the demand for a higher intelligence; 
(2) to the worker himself it is giving a means 
of escape from the dull routine of specialized in- 
dustry; (3) of interest to the sociologist, it 1s 
leading to a higher standard of life of the worker 
in the industry; and (4) from the educator’s 
standpoint, it is certainly meeting the needs of 
the great mass of people. 
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IS HOME WORK BENEFICIAL? 


“Is home work for school children to be 
recommended ?” 

This question has been put by The New York 
Academy of Public Education to 614 public 
school pedagogs in that city. 

Of the number, 367 were class teachers in ele- 
mentary schools, 172 were principals of elemen- 
tary schools, fifty-six were assistant principals 
of elementary schools, six were principals of 
high schools and training schools, and fifteen 
were superintendents, members of the Board of 
Examiners and professors of training schools. 

Of the 614 pedagogs, 564 answered “yes” and 
the rest “no.” The reason given in favor of 
home work, and the number advancing such 
reasons, were as follows :— 


Self-reliance and independence ........... 331 
111 
80 
Use of reference material and interest in 
70 


Power of initiative and executive ability... 69 


Application and perseverance............- 45 


It was also urged that home work gives par- 
ents opportunity to show interest in the work of 
their children, keeps children off the street, 
trains them for high school and cultivates 
wider reading and use of library. 

Furthermore, according to the teachers, ti - 
course of study is now so full of various things 
to learn that there is not enough time to cover 
the grade work without giving the children home 
work. 

The arguments advanced against home work 
were, in their order:— 

1. Five hours of school work are enough for 
any child. 

2. Home conditions are frequently unfavor- 
able. 

3. Too much dishonesty; pupils do not do their 
own work. 

4. Proper supervision entails too much of the 
teacher’s time. 

5. It tends to careless writing. 

6. Discriminates against the child whose 
home surroundings are unsuitable. 

?. Home work cannot be effectively checked 


8. The work is done by those who need it 
least. 

9. Class instruction is sufficient. 

10. Makes the pupil so fatigued his proper 
rest and recreation are reduced. 

Of 427 teachers who favored fixing definite 
amounts of home work varying with the 
seventh and eighth grades, the majority urged 
these limits :— 


Grade 7A, 60 minutes. 
Grade 7B, 64 minutes. 
Grade 8A, 94 minutes. 
Grade 8B, 100 minutes. 


Home work in all grades was favored by 364 
teachers. 


Home study helps the parents as well as the 
children, said 476 teachers. Their argument 
was that it gives parents a sense of responsi- 
bility, brings some culture into the home and 
creates co-operation between the school and the 
home. 

Some principals are especially urgent that in 
foreign districts home work is really necessary. 
Other principals and teachers insist that only 
in the better neighborhoods will there be any 
gain to the home by encouraging the parents to 
interest themselves in the home work of their 
children. 

Other teachers urged that too much home 
work is frequently given now at the request of 
parents, and that parents too often seize upon 
the “necessity” for home work as an oppor- 
tunity to forbid their children to go out at 
night. 

It was objected by some that the home should 
furnish its own materials for the educational op- 
portunities of the child, and that home work 
should not interfere in this matter. Time is 
necessary, these teachers say, for instruction at 
home in vocal and instrumental music, attend- 
ance at religious instruction and the learning of 
such home vocational subjects as cooking, mend- 
ing, darning and sewing. 

Various plans were suggested for doing away 
in whole or part with home work, They were 
as follows :— 

1. Have study periods in the school building 
from 8 to 8.40 a. m., and (for the higher grades) 
from 3 to 4 or 5 p. m., with additional pay for a 
teacher in charge of the study room. 

2. Use the public library and branches for 
study rooms. 

3. Have smaller classes in school so that the 
teacher can give better individual attention, and 
there would be less reason for study rooms. 

4. Have regular study rooms only for de- 
ficient or backward pupils. 

5. Use the bright pupils to assist the dull ones 
over. 

6. Lengthen the school day. 

7. Use the last period of each school day for 
study. 

As to the suggestion for special study rooms 
either in school or library, it was shown that 
much benefit has been got by children from the 
study rooms maintained in the community and 
recreation centres. Last year thirty-five such 
study rooms were conducted. 

Out of 8,876 pupils-who attended these study 
rooms, 8,650 were promoted to higher classes in 
school, the percentage of promotion ranging in 
the different grades from 95.0 per cent, to 100 
per cent, There were 264 double promotions. 
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The teachers were divided as to whether 
study or written work should form the bulk of 
home work. 

Of 538 teachers who voted as to whether or 
not credit should be given a child for home work, 
378 said: “No credit should be given.” 

The committee of the academy in charge of 
the inquiry, headed by Edward W. Stitt, dis- 
trict superintendent of schools, recommended 
home work, but says it should not be compul- 
sory below the fourth school year, nor should 
it exceed, even in the highest grade, an hour and 
a half. 

“The chief aim of home work,” adds the com- 
mittee, “should be to supplement the classroom 
instruction. It should be educational and should 
not be regarded as a preventive measure to keep 
children off the streets.” 

How would 614 parents answer the question? 


a 


A STRONG PERSONALITY 

Miss Annie Smith, a graduate of a State 
Normal School, has just finished her first term 
in teaching in Humbug Canyon, Placer County, 
California. 

She is a good example of what county super- 
intendents mean when they say: “Give us teach- 
ers who have attractive and strong personali- 
ties.” Not all persons attract in the same way; 
not all show strength in the same manner. Miss 
Smith has succeeded because she has made the 
best of Annie Smith. Physically she is small in 
stature, lithe and graceful and the embodiment 
of health. In disposition she is fun-loving and 
courageous, gentle and sympathetic. It is not 
strange, therefore, that she has considered it no 
hardship to follow the narrow mountain trail 
through the dark forests for 2,000 feet “down 
and in,” in order to teach a little school of six 
children; to have forgone all companionship of 
young persons of her own age for several 
months and to have served as mail carrier and 
general messenger to the few widely-separated 
residents—most of them old, one-time miners— 
who occupy the cabins of Humbug Canyon. 

She went “in” in January and did not come 
“gut” till March; the snow forbade, and when 
she went “in” on horseback she followed a guide 
on a pack mule which broke the trail. 

It must have been a lonely winter for a young 
girl who had never before been long away from 
home, yet not a murmur has been heard and the 
little group of children, as the writer, who vis- 
ited the school, can testify, has been well taught. 
All honor to our brave young California teach- 
ers; all honor to Annie Smith and to many of 
her sister graduates of our Normal Schools who 
are well repaying the state for the education 
they have received. 
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FRANCES WILLARD DAY IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


BY JANE A, STEWART 


Shall the fourth Friday of each October be 
preempted as a new special day on the public 
school calendar? 

Tennessee said yes; and with Kansas (the Sun- 
flower state) the Daisy state has led the move- 
ment to give the public schools a legalized, stated 
temperance day. 

The Kansas Act designates the day as “Frances 
E, Willard Day” in the public schools. The Kan- 
sas law was passed in 1915, and specifically re- 
quires instruction and appropriate exercises 
relative to the history and benefits of prohibition, 
saying: “That September 28, or the school day 
in each year hereafter nearest to said date, shall 
be set apart and designated as ‘Frances Willard 
Day.’ In every public school in the State of Kan- 
sas not less than one-half of the school day shall 
be set apart for instruction and appropriate ex- 
ercises relative to the history and benefits of the 
prohibitory amendment to the constitution and 
the prohibitory laws of the State of Kansas. It 
shall be the duty of all state, county, city and 
school district officers and of all the public schooi 
teachers in the state, to carry out the provisions 
of this act.” 


The Tennessee law follows that of Kansas, and 
it names the fourth Friday of October for the 
special day—a date which is heartily favored by 
the National W. C. T. U., Bureau of Scientific 
Temperance Investigation and Department of 
Scientific Temperance Instruction public 
schools and colleges. 

This work is led by National W. C. T. U. Super- 
intendent Mrs. Edith Smith Davis of Wisconsin, 
temperance training expert (a graduate of Law- 
rence University and post-graduate student of 
Wellesley College) who has recently issued a 
stirring call for the general observance of “Teni- 
perance Day” in all the schools of the nation, on 
the date fixed by the Tennessee legislature,—the 
fourth Friday of every October. 

This date seems more convenient than the Sep- 
tember date, which comes almost too soon after 
the opening of schools. 


Two other states, Alabama and New Mexico, 
have also appointed a Frances Willard or Tem- 
perance Day. The action in these cases was 
taken by the State Boards of Education. 

Viewed from the highest standpoint, this new- 
est special day is likely to be deemed popular and 
valuable, directing public attention and stimu- 
lating the teachers to special efforts for temper- 
ance teaching. 


A dollar saved in a wise constructive effort to conserve a_ i s health and g 
fare will be more fruitful to the child and for the general g ‘than a thousand 
sum delayed for twenty years. The principle of thrift [> 


vital application in the conservation and improvement of the” 


Wood, M. D. 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


Professor P. G. Holden is one of the most inter- 
esting personalities we have known. He knows 
how to do the right thing in the right way, at the 
right time, every time and everywhere. 

He has visions instead of dreams or night- 
mares. He is a genius when it comes to invent- 
ing plans and discovering missions, but he is a 
master when it comes to mastering conditions in 
real life. 

Born on a farm in Michigan when the farm had 
no automobiles, no motor trucks, no thrashing 
machines,—for agricultural purposes,—no suiky 
plows, no weeding machines, no potato diggers, 
no eight-hour day, no half holiday every week, no 
good roads association, P. G. Holden knew 
farming as a condition and not a theory. That 
was not in the long ago, but long enough ago to 
seem like the dark ages as compared with farm 
life to a country boy of today. 

Three elements are to be credited with the 
transformation: Agricultural implements, agricul- 
tural education and agricultural extension. 

No organization has done for the farm 
through machinery what the International 
Harvester Company has done, and no man has 
contributed more to agricultural educational ser- 
vice and to educational extension efficiency than 
has Professor Holden, and since he has had be- 
hind him the spirit of service and the resources 
of the International Harvester Company the 
farmers of America and their children have begun 
to realize ideals in a way that makes the storms 
of ye olden time the rainbows of promise today. 

Never before have there been issued officially 
in state or nation such attractive, illuminating, in- 
structive, compelling leaflets and pamphlets as 
come from the extension department of that com- 
pany. Never before, or elsewhere now, have 
there been, or are there now, available such 
charts of information and inspiration as may be 
had by any school, farmers’ organization, or lec- 
turer for the mere asking as are here provided. 
Nowhere else are there obtainable at any price 
such lantern slides as are to be had here for the 
asking and a lantern is loaned with the slides for 
little more than a “Thank you.” 

And Professor Holden and his associates have 
done more by way of missionary campaigning, 
carrying vital and vitalizing messages from city 
centres to rural communities by train and automo- 
bile than all other agencies combined. 

From the country school he went to the State 
Agricultural College of Michigan, first as student 
and then as teacher, and rounded out his educa- 


a 


tion after teaching in college, with a full course 
in the State Normal School at Ypsilanti, even 
doing practice work in the grades like any 
youngster. 

P. G. Holden is in a class by himself in vision, in 
mission, in message, in service, in personality. At 
the National Education Association meeting in 
New York, on the same platform, O. H. Benson 
and Edward J. Tobin said they owed mere to 
Professor Holden than to any other source of in- 
spiration. I would like to add my personal O. K. 

The little that I have been able to do with 
voice and pen for rural education and for country 
life up-lift would never have been done but for 
my acquaintance with Mr. Holden, but for his in- 


spiration and ennobling demonstration of 
efficiency. 

Why not say so now rather than in an obituary 
notice ? 


Dr. Lewis M. Terman of Stanford University 
has done some surveying of Denver school build- 
ings that demonstrates his equipment for abso- 
lutely scientific surveying. 

Dr. Terman’s books have been absolutely first 
class. He seems never to have hurried anything, 
seems never to have allowed publishers to 
squeeze the spirit out to make a book small, or to 
pad it to make the desired number of forms. 
But his Denver survey is easily his masterpiece 
and is near being the masterpiece in city survey- 
ing. Unless all signs fail Dr. Terman is likely to 
be one of the biggest of the big men of his age. 


' 


Dr. William W. Parsons has been unanimously 
re-elected as president of the Indiana State Nor- 
mal Scl.ool at Terre Haute for tirty-one year :. 
Of course it is theoretically a semi-barbarogs plan 
to subject the president of a great institution or 
any other educator to an annual election, but it is 
all the more glory for him and all the more honor 
to an ever-changing official board that harmony 
has never been disturbed. For the previous nine 


years Dr. Parsons was annually unanimously 
elected as a professor. 


Mrs. Julia Fried Walker of Indianapolis, editor 
of Educator-Journal, is one of the most effective 
and popular educational lecturers in the 
country. Her experience, her professional de- 
votion and enthusiasm, her pedagogical sanity 
combined with exceptional platform skill have, 
won for her a place in the national arena. 


The Boy Scout Movement is distinctly an asset to our country for the development of effi- 
ciency, virility and good citizenship. It is essential that its leaders be men of strong, whole- 
some character, of unmistakable devotion to our country, its customs and ideals, as well as in 
soul and by law citizens thereof, whose whole- hearted loyalty is given to this nation and to this 


nation alone.— Theodore Roosevelt, 
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BOOKMEN 


The University of Florida paper, of Gainesville, 
prints the following as its leading editorial _ 

The approaching State textbook adoption 
will bring to Florida the ablest textbook 
agents in the country, bookmen they are 
called in the trade. However, these gentle- 
men are not to be classed with the ordinary 
genius. Almost invariably college men, with 
successful undergraduate records, they are 
selected from the rank of school men who 
have made good and who naturally fit into 
a business so closely allied with our profes- 
sion. Many of these men are experts im 
special lines, their information kept up to 
date by travel and personal contact with lead- 
ers in their specialty. Relentless competition 
keeps them on the alert and only the fittest 
survive, for no house can afford to travel a 
man who can’t produce results. In a busi- 
ness where rivalry is so keen that the phrase 
“book trust” becomes a mockery, their code 
of ethics is summed up in the motto of the 
English football field: “Fair play and may 
the best man win.” 

During the coming school year some of 
these men may call on you. It is quite pos- 
sible that they know as much about teaching 
as you do. While you may think you are 
bluffing your people with a cloak of pompous 
dignity you aren’t fooling the bookman. So 
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give him the glad harid and let him talk. You 
may learn something. He sees a different 
system every day, you are cooped up with 
yourself for eight months. Quick to note 
good work and original methods he places 
information at your disposal. Many a prin- 
cipal pours his troubles into the sympathetic 
ear of a bookman which he wouldn’t dare to 
breathe to his public. When he comes, 

whether a youngster on his first trip or a 

veteran of many a hard fought adoption, you 

owe it to yourself to extend him a courteous 
reception which one gentleman accords 
another. 

This is as wholesome an editorial as we have 
read in many a day. It is of university standard. 
It is manly and gentlemanly. And yet before the 
campaign in Florida ends there will be very 
cheap men in semi-public life who will appeal to 
the prejudices of the people in most reprehensible 
ways. There will be the most barefaced false- 
hoods, the most unprincipled appeals to the low- 
est motives by persons commercially and _politi- 
cally interested. 

We wish it were possible to have this Univer- 
sity of Florida editorial carefully read by all the 
people. Here are facts that no one will dare 
challenge as to reliability. No other line of busi- 
ness in America is carried on by more scholarly 
men, from managers to agents, than is the pub- 
lication of school books. 

No other line of business in America is carried 
on by men of higher integrity, or cleaner morals, 
from managers to agents, than is the publication 
of textbooks. Nowhere else, even in the profes- 
sion of teaching and preaching, has there been 
less scandal, financially and morally, from man- 
ager to agents, than among the publishers of 
textbooks. Indeed, it is nothing less than re- 
markable that in the forty years that we have 
followed with great care public affairs, notably 
as recorded in the press, there have been a hun- 
dred scandals of all kinds in the professions to 
one in the school book publishing business, and 
other lines of business have been constantly in 
the courts for misrepresentations, for violating 
contracts, for deception in quality of goods, for 
financial irregularities, for buncoing investors, 
while nothing along any of these lines is ever 
charged legally, much less proven, against any 
established school book house. 


ALABAMA’S HOPE 


State Superintendent William F. Feagin is mak- 
ing the most heroic campaign for educational 
righteousness of any man in the United States. 

He is putting it up to the people of Alabama as 


-no other man in the country is doing in his state, 


as to their duty, responsibility and opportunity. 
We have great faith in Alabama, but we 
tremble as we think of the tragedy if the people 
will not rally to his support on November 7. 
We have never before known an official who 
has stated so many wholesome but unpalatable 
truths to any state as has Mr. Feagin. 
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We hope no one will ever print those figures | the county is levying as much as three 
putside of Alabama. They should be for home mills. 
consumption. All funds raised under this amend- 
The Educational Amendment as it will be ment will remain in the county and be 
yoted upon on November 7 is as follows :— expended by the county board of educa- 


The several counties in the state shall 
have power to levy and collect a 
special county tax not exceeding thirty 
cents on each one hundred dollars worth 
of taxable property in such counties in 
addition to that now authorized or that 
may hereafter be authorized, for public 
school purposes, and in addition to that 
now authorized; provided, that the rate 
of such tax, the time it is to continue and 
the purpose thereof shall have been first 
submitted to the vote of the qualified 
electors of the county, and voted for by 
a majority of those voting at such elec- 
tion. 

The several school districts of any 
county in the state shall have power to 
levy and collect a special district tax not 
exceeding thirty cents on each one hun- 
dred dollars worth of taxable property in 
such district for public school purposes; 
provided, that a school district under the 
meaning of this section shall include in- 
corporated cities or towns, or any scilooi 
district of which an incorporated city or 
town is a part, or such other school dis- 
tricts now existing or hereafter formed, 
as may be approved by the county board 
of education; provided, further, that the 
rate of such tax, the time it is to continue 
and the purpose thereof shall have been 
first submitted to the vote of the qualified 
electors of the district and voted for by a 
majority of those voting at such election ; 
provided, further, that no district tax 
shall be voted or collected except in suci 
counties as are levying and collecting no 
less than a_ three-mill special county 
school tax. 

The funds arising from the special county 
school tax levied and collected by any 
county shall be apportioned and ex- 
pended as the law may direct; and the 
funds arising from the special school tax 
levied in any district which votes the 
same independently of the county shall 
be expended for the exclusive benefit of 
the district, as the law may direct. 

The adoption of this amendment does 
not alter any provision of the present 
Constitution; it only adds a new article 
allowing additional educational privileges. 

The adoption of the amendment levies 
no tax. 

Even after the ‘adoption of this 
amendment, no county can levy a school 
tax unless a majority of those voting at 
an election called for that purpose favor 
it. 

Under this amendment a county can 
levy any amount up to three mills, but a 
district cannot levy any tax at all unless 


tion for the schools of the county or dis- 
trict raising such funds. 

No school funds which any county now 
gets would be affected by this amend- 
ment. 

No official can be paid one cent for as- 
sessing, collecting or disbursing any 
funds raised under the authority of this 
amendment. 

A vote for this amendment is a vote 
for the children of Alabama. 

The Educational Amendment is conservative 
in the extreme. If Alabama will not vote for that 
amendment she will lower herself below zero in 
the world’s estimation. 


SURVEY COMPARISONS 

One of the most vexatious features of the pres- 
ent surveys is that of comparisons, which are 
traditionally odious. And yet, vexatious and 
odious as they admittedly are, there is no ques- 
tion but that as a working basis of educational 
advance these comparisons are one of the most 
valuable phases of these surveys. Take, for in- 
stance, the inestimable value to Denver of Dr. 
Charles A. Prosser’s comparison of Denver and 
Minneapolis in relation to the enforcement of the. 
Compulsory Education law. 

Probably no attendance officer in this country 
is more consecrated to this task than is the head 
of this department in Denver. It would be diffi- 
cult to find anywhere an officer more sympathetic 
in dealing with children, more tactful in handling 
employers or more thoroughgoing in her personal 
efforts. The department is very greatly handi- 
capped by the lack of an adequate force with 
which to discharge its responsibility. The de- 
partment has, in addition to its chief officer, two 
attendance officers and a clerk with which to 
handle the great number of cases of absence, 
truancy, physical and medical examination and 
treatment, working papers and placement which 
daily demand attention in a city of a quarter of a 
million people. Some idea of the inadequacy of 
this force may be gained from the fact that Min- 
neapolis, a city not much larger than Denver, has 
to aid the head of the Attendance Department in 
the discharge of this same service the following : 
Four attendance officers and two clerks in the 
Attendance Department; one clerk in the Permit 
Division. In addition a fifth attendance officer 
has been asked for by the department. This 
does not include an assistant in the Vocational 
Guidance Division, recently employed. 

In addition, this department at Minneapolis is 
aided by twenty school nurses who not only take 
Over practically the whole burden of inspection 
and visitation of defective children, but also to a 
very great extent enforce the provisions of the 
attendance law. It is useless under the present 
conditions for Denver to expect any high degree 
of efficiency in the work of this department. The 
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force is very much overworked and much of the 
time of the director of the department is given to 
details which should be devoted to organization 
of the office work and supervision of a force oi 
field workers. 

The important work of this department is car- 
ried on in a dark and probably more or less un- 
healthy basement of the East Side High School 
where the surroundings are, to say the least, un- 
attractive and unimpressive to both the children 
and the public. No adequate filing facilities are 
provided, practically all of the records being kept 
in a crude way in pasteboard boxes, of the kind 
that might be gathered anywhere from a gen- 
erous dry goods store. These card records have 
never been properly systematized so as to make 
readily accessible information either to the force 
of employees or to the public. 

The section on School Attendance alone should 
be worth as much to Denver ultimately as the 
entire cost of the Survey. 


SUPERINTENDENT SHOOP 


On Saturday, August 26, John D. Shoop, su- 
perintendent of Chicago, went to Paris, Illinois, 
a former field of work, with his son. On Sunday 
a longtime friend took them out for a ride, and 
in some way the driver lost control of the machine. 
Mr. Shoop was the most seriously injured. His 
collar bone and several ribs were broken and 
other injuries were serious. His Chicago phy- 
sician joined the hospital force and the highest ex- 
pert professional skill was in charge of his case. 

On September 1, Mr. Lowry, who is acting su- 
perintendent, was permitted to see him, and for 
the first time Mr. Shoop was permitted to “talk 
shop.” On Saturday, September 2, he was allowed 
to sit up a few minutes, and on Sunday he stood 
for a few minutes, and for the first time te phy- 
sicians dared suy professionally that 
garded him out of danger from any complications. 
He will probably return to his home by the fif- 
teenth, and he is expected to resume some of his 
official dut'es by November 1. 
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TRAGEDY OF TRAGEDIES 


The longest step backward in several vears is 
the proposition of the Biological Survey of the 
Government to make an extra open season for 
wild fowl for sportsmen in_ Illinois, Lowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas and Missouri, February 9 to 
March 11. 

This will practically wipe out wild ducks and 
other wild water fowl because it is their mating 
season, and that is their chief breeding ground. 

Spring shooting of any kind anywhere is an 
abomination. Autumn is the sportsman season 
and he has all the range that is wise now. 

“Killing” is not a noble enterprise at the best. 
It is a tragedy at the wrong time and in the wrong 
place. 

We have already lost forever many birds of 
much interest and great value. “Safety First” 
for the bird world is as significant as in the rail- 
road service. 
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C. M. PARKER 


C. M. Parker, who has been a prominent factor 
in educational journalism in Illinois for several 
years, died on August 21 after an illness of sey- 
eral months. 

Mr. Parker made an unusually interesting 
monthly educational magazine. We understand 
that Mrs. Parker, who has been a prominent factor 
in the success of the magazine, will continue it as 
Mrs. Julia Fried Walker has continued the Edu- 
cator-Journal of Indianapolis. The fraternity 
will wish her as great success as Mrs. Walker has 
enjoyed. 


ECONOMY IN SCHOOLS 


For twenty years Los Angeles has been most 
enterprising educationally, but this year she is try- 
ing to make a record in school economy. They 
are slashing right and left, cutting off every con- 
ceivable dollar from the expenses. 

What is the result? A man will have to be 
taxed on $1,566 in order to save the cost of a nickel 
package of chewing gum once a year, or on $3,632 
in order to save the cost of one ten-cent cigar a 
year. Great is economy! And Los Angeles is 
queen of economists. 


UNIVERSITY AUTOMOBILES 


President Benjamin Ide Wheeler, University 
of California, has come out squarely, personally 
and officially, against the automobiles of students 
in the university as the source of many evils. 
There is no doubt as to the cause of his objection 
to student-owned automobiles, but we question 
his ability to reduce the number appreciably. The 
automobile is more likely to harm whoever gets 
in its way than the man who stands in its path is 
of harming the machine. 


In commenting on educators in public life we 
fear we have not chronicled the fact that Dr. J. 
M. Tillman, former president of the State Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, is in Congress. He is a bril- 
liant public speaker and will have a wholesome in- 
fluence in legislation. 


Congressman S. D. Fess, president oi Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, had a plurality over 
General Keifer for the nomination that was tiree 
times as great as the entire vote of his pre- 
decessor. 


C. W. Bardeen of Syracuse, in School 


Bulletin, had as good a résumé of the New York 
meeting as we have ever read of any meeting. 


William McAndrew is acting superintendent 
of New York City while Dr. Maxwell is recover- 
ing. 

There were 5,772 active members of the 
N. E. A. in 1915 who were not at Oakland. 

Even Vassar College postpones opening two 

weeks for fear of infantile paralysis. 


The Teachers’ Pension problems are far from 
being solved. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


NOT THE END OF IT. . 

The hasty enactment of the Adamson bill by 
Congress and the consequent calling off of the 
threatened railroad strike by no means mark the 
end of the issue raised by the demands of the 
brotherhoods. The President’s ex parte decision 
in favor of the brotherhoods, and the action taken 
by Congress under pressure from the White 
House, inject a new issue into the campaign. If 
the President and the Democratic majority in 
Congress are to win votes in certain directions by 
their policy, they must be content to iose votes in 
other directions. Whether the net result will be 
gain or loss cannot easily be determined in ad- 
vance; but the spectacle of Congress held by the 
throat by the brotherhoods, and forced to do what 
they wanted under the menace of a nation-wide 
paralysis of transportation, business and industry 
is not a pleasant one to the average .\merican. 
There are the courts yet to be heard irom; and 
there must be legislation by this Congress or the 
next to mitigate the evil effects of the new law. 


ON THE WAY TO THE COURTS. 


The announcement by the president of the At- 
chison, Topeka & Sante Fe Railway Company 
that that company does not intend to comply with 
the law until ordered to do so by the court of last 
resort indicates that the constitutionality of the law 
will be put to a test with the least possible delay. 
The law does not become operative until January 
1, and it would be open to any employee of the At- 
chison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway to whom 
the increased wage was refused to petition for the 
enforcement of the law, in which case the railway 
officials might be indicted and the matter be car- 
ried on appeal to the Supreme Court. The 
Adamson bill was rushed through in such haste 
that no consideration was given to the method of 
its enforcement. It is hardly probable that the 
railroads will begin paying the increased wage un- 
til the constitutionality of the law is established, 
because if the law is pronounced unconstitutional, 
there would be no way for them to recover the 
excess payments. 


DRASTIC RETALIATION. 

The amendments added to the general revenue 
bill by the Senate are entirely foreign to the nor- 
mal scope of the bill, and afford a fresh illustra- 
tion of the evil of permitting general legislation 
to be incorporated in such bills. They are aimed 
against the British blacklist, the British embargo 
upon importations of luxuries, the British block- 
ade of neutral ports adjacent to German territory, 
and the British interference with the mails and 
censorship of cable messages. These are all proper 
subjects of 1atic corespondence, and of ar- 
bitration if a s#™isfactory adjustment is not reached. 
They. have already been taken up by the State 
Department and notes have been exchanged re- 
garding them. But to rush “¥hrough drastic legis- 
lation regarding them, in the closing hours of the 
session, and almost without debate, suggests either 


et Congress das gone daft, or is playing politics 
®& th highly im nt and far-reaching issues, 


A COMMERCIAL WAR. 


These amendments, if carried into effect, would 
practically inaugurate a commercial war against 
Great Britain, France, Russia and Italy. One 
of them empowers the President to withhold 
clearance from all vessels which discriminate 
against American shippers, and to withhold privi- 
leges from vessels of nations which withhold 
privileges accorded to the ships of other nations 
by the United States. The President is further 
authorized to use the army and navy of the United 
States to prevent the departure of vessels which 
offend in this particular. The carrying out of 
these provisions would come pretty near to a 
declaration of war; and might easily lead up to 
it. Another amendment provides that. whenever 
a belligerent nation denies any of the privileges 
of commerce, including the unhampered use of the 
mails, to American citizens, firms, ships or cor- 
porations, the President shall have authority “to 
deny the citizens, firms, companies or corpora- 
tions of such belligerent countries the use of the 
United States mails, or the facilities of any ex- 
press company engaged in interstate commerce, 
or of any telegraph, wireless or cable company.” 
Other retaliatory amendments relate to the British 
restrictions upon the importation of luxuries, and 
to Canadian discrimination against American fish. 
All of these amendments might well have been . 
framed in Berlin. 


VICTORY FOR THE ALLIES. 

Victory for the Entente Allies, and that at no 
distant date, seems to be foreshadowed by the re- 
cent military operations. On every front, the 
Central Powers are losing ground. We hear no 
more of the German attack on Verdun. That 
was a gloomy failure, protracted over six months, 
and costing at least half a million men. Now, it 
is the French and British who are _ breaking 
through the German lines in the west. The 
Italians have dealt heavy blows to the Austrians. 
The Russians have captured strong positions in 
Bukowina and the Carpathians and are at the 
gates of Hungary. The Rumanians, who set 
their armies in motion the instant that war was 
declared, have possessed themselves of the whole 
of the railway line running parallel with 
the frontier, and have penetrated a considerable 
distance into Transylvania. In Macedonia, the 
Bulgarian advance has been halted; and there are 
already intimations that Bulgaria would like to 
make a separate peace, if it were possible. She 
felt the strong hand of Rumania in the last Balkan 
war. 


THE POSITION OF GREECE. 

Out of a multitude of confused and contradic- 
tory reports from Greece certain facts seem clearly 
established. The authority of Constantine, which 
he has exercised in plain defiance of the consti- 
tution, is reduced to a minimum; the Entente Al- 
lies have wearied of having Athens used as a cen- 
tre of pro-German propaganda, and a source of 
supplies for German submarines; the concentra- 


Continued on page 2%). 
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WHERE SCHOOL GARDENS FLOURISH 
BY J. A. STEWART 


The school garden has great vogue, but 
nowhere is the plan more effectively carried out 
than in Philadephia, where no less than fifty 
school gardens of various types are flourishing 
the current year, 1916, with an aggregate attend- 
ance of a quarter of a million. 

Miss Caro Miller, who for a number of years 
has had the supervision of the Quaker City’s 
school gardens, founded in 1904, is constantly de- 
vising new plans for the extension of this im- 
portant work. 

Last year, the district home gardens were be- 
gun. The home gardens of 15,000 children were 
supervised in twenty districts, the number of 
young home gardeners this year being 17,000. In 
addition over one hundred schools were enrolled 
in the “Gardening for Philadelphia” movement, 
penny package seeds and government seeds 
being distributed. “Achievement Clubs” for 
the boys and girls at the school gardens 
have whetted interest in the outlying § dis- 
tricts of Philadelphia, which has a large rural area. 
These clubs are modeled on the Federal Govern- 
ment’s Boys’ and Girls’ Corn and Tomato Clubs, 
which last year enrolled half a million country 
children. 

The children of twenty-five Philadelphia 
schools, 300 of whom passed the test, were or- 
ganized in Achievement Clubs for either tomato, 
potato or corn growing, or poultry raising, last 
year, the results being exhibited in the schools at 
the close of the season. 

The development of school gardening has pro- 
ceeded rapidly in the built-up parts of Philadel- 
phia, where the work goes on from April 1 to 
November 1, every week day. During the 
school year, visiting classes from the nearest pub- 
lic schools go to the gardens once a week for 
theory and practice in pursuance of a graded 
course in agriculture. 

During the vacation period, the gardens are 
open from 8.30 a. m. to 1 p. m., one-half the chil- 
dren going on alternate days. The regular gar- 
dening is supplemented by manual work—mak- 
ing’ baskets, caning chairs, canning vegetables, 
sewing, reading, mounting leaves or insect speci- 
mens, quiet games and story-telling. 

The Philadelphia school gardens range from 
one-tenth to one-half an acre in size. In most of 
the schools a section is reserved for kindergarten 
children, more than half the schools having either 
small flower gardens or box gardens for the 
kindergarten classes. In all about 30,000 ele- 
mentary and sub-primary school children have 
some form of gardening in which to spend use- 
fully some of the 3,180 idle waking hours (which 
each child has outside of school each year) either 
in school or home gardens under trained teachers. 

The Philadelphia public school garden system 
also has in charge the permanent improvement 
of school yards, a landscape gardener and two 
aides being continually employed in caring for 
and planting trees and vines on the grounds of 
the public schools, 
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THE HOME TEACHER 


BY MRS. MARGARET SCHALLENBERGER MCNAUGHT 


Immigration Education Leaflet No. 5, pub- 
lished by the Commission of Immigration and 
Housing of California, gives “A Practical Plan 
for the Home Teacher,” by Amanda Mathews 
Chase, which will be found instructive to all in- 
terested in the work of home education and 
distinctly helpful to all actively engaged in it. 

The Home Teacher is a teacher who may be 
employed by boards of school trustees or city 
boards of education to work in the homes, in- 
structing children and adults in matters relating 
to school attendance and preparation therefor; 
also in sanitation, in the English language, in 
household duties such as purchases, preparation 
and use oi food, and in the fundamental princi- 
ples of the American system of government and 
the rights and duties of citizenship. 

The plan set forth by Mrs. Chase is _ based 
upon her experience through a year of home 
teaching in connection with the Amelia Street 
School in Los Angeles. She had twelve years’ 
experience as a teacher, four of them in the City 
of Mexico, before volunteering for the work 
under review, so that she was amply qualified for 
the task. She had furthermore in Los Angeles 
the advantages of working under a school prin- 
cipal who gave her not only assistance but sym- 
pathy, and in a community where there are 
many social agencies ready to co-operate in the 
home education of immigrants. As a result of 
these favorable conditions Mrs. Chase is able 
to set forth, for beginners in the work, sugges- 
tions that are as full of encouragement as of 
counsel. They are too valuable to be properly 
treated in any form of epitome or digest. The 
plan should be read as a whole in the words of 
the author herself; no one can improve on them; 
and the only comment of value to persons in- 
terested in home education or the welfare of im- 
migrants is that the leaflet merits wide circula- 
tion, general reading and careful study. It may 
be said, however, that Mrs. Chase sums up her 
advice in these rules :— 

(a) Work from the school outward. 

(b) Win your way instead of forcing it. 

_ (c) Accomplish all you can with group teach- 
ing. 

(d) Visit constantly in the homes, also. 

(e) Understand your social agencies and 
work with them. 


(f) Teach first what the immigrant most 
needs to know. 


(g) Do not talk religion—Blue Bulletin. 


WHO WAS TOO FAST? 

Harold, aged four, was trudging the distance 
of many blocks with his father to Sunday school, 
and the long tramp was almost too much for him. 
The father, glancing back, noticed the small boy’s 
fatigue and slackening his pace asked :— 

“Am I walking too fast, son?” 

“No,” returned the small boy, puffing and 
panting breathlessly, “it’s me, papa.” —The Chrig- 
tian Herald," 
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SUPERINTENDENTS’ PROBLEMS 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ METHODS 


[State Superintendent C. P. Cary of Wisconsin 
sends out to every superintendent in the State the 
following suggestions] :— 

Kindly answer the following questions, or as many 
of them as you feel able to answer from the point of 
yiew of personal experience:— 

a. How often do you hold teachers’ meetings? 

b. What topics do you take up? Do you dismiss 
school for meeting or do you hold them after school 
closes for the day? 

c. Do you have teachers from all grades including 
high school come together, or what arrangement do you 
make? 

d. If you segregate, what difference do you make in 
the topics? 

e. Are the meetings voluntary or compulsory? 

f. What part do you take in the meetings? 

g. Do you ever have “model exercises”? 

h. Do you have free and genuine discussion, or is it 
simply a time when “directions” are given to teachers 
to follow? 

i. Do you ever have reports on assigned reading, on 
visits to other schools, or summer sessions, educational 
meetings, etc? 

j. How do you utilize the special talent found in the 
individuals composing your teaching force? I refer to 
talent in relation to nature study, music, arithmetic, 
ete. 

k. Do you advise in the beginning with new teachers 
as to rooming places, the kind of criticism of teachers 
that seems most frequent in your city, etc.? 


1. How do you establish standards of schoolroom 
efficiency, or do you leave that to the individual teacher? 

m. What books have your teachers found most 
helpful? 

n. Do you go over programs with teachers before 
school opens in the fall or early in the year? 

o. Do you emphasize with the teachers the things 
you want emphasized in the schools? 

p- How do you develop the habits of attention to 
lighting, ventilation, temperature? 

q. How do you develop the habit of careful assign— 
ments of lessons? 

r. What methods do you use to develop proper pro- 
fessional spirit among your teachers? How do you 
develop a good school spirit among the pupils? 

s. What special help do you give the new teachers 
in your group, particularly those who have never taught? 

t. How do you keep down petty jealousies? 

u. How do you interest the community in the work 
of the school? (a) The newspapers? The leaders among 
the men and women. (b) The rank and file? 

v. Do you encourage parent-teacher associations? 

w. What is the best thing you have done of late for 
the improvement of your schools? 

x. How do you develop good habits of study in your 
pupils? 

y. Do you pay any attention to the problems of 
vocational guidance? 

z. Have you studied the problem of laggards in your 
schools? Of defectives? 

Please give us the best you have and do it promptly. 
Let it be something, however, that you have tried and 
found good. The questions are merely suggestive. 


The children who drop out of school early are as a class mentally inferior to those who re- 


main.—Helen Thompson Woolley. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA’S 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Prominent among the going things during the hot 
season in reputed torrid Philadelphia is the University 
of Pennsylvania Summer School. Here tired and tire- 
less teachers come to refresh themselves and renew 
their powers in the currents of culture; ambitious un- 
dergraduates anticipate work and shorten courses; re- 
tarded students make up deficiencies; graduates return 
for added enlightenment and laymen come for an ex- 
hilarating taste of the Pierian spring. 

And what a fount of knowledge has been flowing for 
all these in 1916! Something like fifty subjects have 
been open to the 1,043 summer school students, repre- 
senting forty-one states and foreign countries, and over 
600 being from outside of the Keystone State. The faculty 
of almost 100 experts were mostly University of Penn- 
sylvania men. Among these were Dr. Owen L. Shinn, pro- 
fessor of chemistry and director of the summer school; 
Dr. A. D. Yocum and F. P. Graves, education; Dr. E. 
B, Twitmyer, psychology; Dr. A. C. Howland, mediaeval 
history and director of college courses for teachers; 
Dr. J. C. Ballagh, political history; Harlan Updegraff, 
educational administration; A. E. McKinley, history; 
H. B. Evans and H. C. Richards, mathematics; E. A. 
Singer, Jr., philosophy; M. D. Learned, Germanic litera- 
ture; H. E. Everett, history of art; H. A. Clarke, 
music; A. H. Quinn, English, and H. V. Ames, Ameri- 
can history. 


In addition, associate experts came from Dickinsom 
College (Dr. M. G. Filler, Latin); the University of Wis- 
consin (T. H. Dickinson, English); the University of 
Illinois (Dr. E. C. Hayes, sociology); Georgia School 
of Technology (J. H. Gailey, architecture); and Clark 
University (S. W. Fernberger, psychology) giving 
great variety to the teaching. 

The great feature of the Pennsylvania Summer School 
has been its “school of observation,” in which an annual 
demonstration is made of the most advanced methods of 
teaching in all grades by the best school teachers 
brought from successful schools in various parts of the 
country. These included Professor Emma J. Breck, 
head of practice work and of English, University High 
School, Oakland, California; Mary H. Lewis, principal 
Park School, Buffalo, formerly of Horace Mann School, 
Columbia University, who emphasized the results of 
initiative and the zsthetic side of education; Martha K. 
Blaich, Indianapolis; Florence E. Barnberger, Balti- 
more, supervisor of practice work; Minnie K. Bryan, 
Park School, Buffalo, who presented the problem and 
topic methods in teaching history and geography and 
the development of literary appreciation; Mary B. C. 
Byrne, New York, and Marie Anderson, Texas, for- 
merly of the Emerson School, Gary, Indiana, who 
demonstrated the freer activities of the Gary system; 
Inez M. Johnson, State Normal School, Fairmount, 
West Virginia, on story-telling and English, and Irene 
Hess, Buffalo, who impressed the value of individual 
instruction in the elementary grade. 
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All branches of handwork were taught in the unusually 
complete course of manual training (covering work 
usually taught in the first five or six yearS of school, 
and adapted to teachers of graded and ungraded 
schools as well as to supervisors of primary grades) un- 
der Professor C. E. Karlson, Temple University. 

A number of trained social workers and others wel- 
comed the course for experts, special teachers and so- 
cial workers in clinical criminology arranged by Pro- 
fessor Twitmyer, while many physicians and labora- 
tory workers in bacteriology utilized the special course 
of Dr. Damaso Rivas, which included the study of the 
saprophytic bacteria in nature and of the pathogenic 
bacteria which cause diseases in men and animals. This 
course was one of the valuable new features which 
marked the successful summer school of 1916 at the 
University of Pennsylvania. J. A. &. 


FIELD WORK IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Fifty years ago, thelaboratory method was finding a 
place in college departments of natural science. Today 
no one doubts the necessity of laboratory practice in 
chemistry physics, all the branches of natural history 
and even psychology. The educational doctrine that we 
learn by doing has become generally accepted, and ex- 
perts have been busy perfecting laboratory exercises 
which will organize, in most convenient and trustworthy 
form, the things a student should do to make most 
rapid progress in certain fields of learning. 

Just now there is a wide-spread agitation for the 
extension of the limits of the laboratory and the appli- 
cation of its methods to sociology as well as to the 
exact sciences and their allied practical branches. “Why 
not make organized society our laboratory!” says the 
professor of sociology. “See before us a fully working 
governmental machinery in the nearby city,” says the 
professor of politics, “let us make it our laboratory.” 
High schools, colleges and university schools are send- 
ing their students out into the busy world to observe, 
participate and learn by doing under competent direc- 
tion. The medical school has, for years, had its post- 
graduate connection with the hospital which provides 
field work for the young interne; normal schools require 
their students to get experience as pupil teachers; co- 
operative courses in engineering (with part time in 
college and part time in real, commercial work) have 
been developed, and now departments of economics, 
sociology and government are devising ways of giving 
their students practical instruction through field work 
in Official bureaus, social settlements and city depart- 


ments. 


To study just how far it is desirable to extend teach- 
ing by field practice, the Association of Urban Unversi- 
ties has appointed a committee of nine prominent educa- 
tors. This committee will make an extensive investiga- 
tion and report on the value of field work; the wisdom 
of recognizing it with college credit, the methods of 
conducting it; the selection of students, organization 
of their work, correlation with formalized instruction, 
and the branches in which it may be used with advan- 
tage. 

Some educational authorities who favor laboratory 
instruction within college walls do not consider it wise 
to devote part of a student’s time to outside field work. 
They hold that the innovation is not a mere extension 
of the laboratory principle, but an entirely new principle. 
The advocates of field work are divided on the question 
of what constitutes field work, some holding that the 
field work of others is merely inspection and observa- 
tion, not true work at all. No considerable group has 
agreed upon a standard definition or scale of credits 
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toward graduation. The committee on field work will 
take up all these matters and render as complete a 
report as present practice and available information 
will make possible. The chairman of the committee js 
President Parke R. Kolbe of the Municipal University 
ef Akron. The other members are: President Foster. 
of Reed College; Dean Hatton, of Western Reserve: 
President Dabney, of the University of Cincinnati: 
President Godfrey, of Drexel Institute; Dean Caldwell, 
of the University of Chicago; Dean Lord, of Boston’ 
University; Professor Dealey, of Brown University, and 
Professor Parsons of Syracuse. Members of this com- 
mittee will welcome reports and other information from 
persons and institutions interested in the general prob- 
lem of field work. 
Frederick B. Robinson, 
The College of the City of New York. Secretary of 
the Association of Urban Universities. 


UNIVERSITY REGISTRATION 


The registration returns for 1915 of thirty of the 
universities of the country have been compiled. Several 
interesting facts relating to the progress of these repre- 
sentative institutions are found in these figures. 

According to the enrollment figures for 1915, the 
thirty institutions, inclusive of the summer sessions, 
rank as follows: Columbia (11,888), California (19,555), 
Chicago (7,968), Pennsylvania (7,404), Wisconsin (6,810), 
Michigan (6,684), New York University (6,656), Har- 
vard (6,351), Cornell (6,351), Illinois (6,150), Ohio State 
(5,451), Minnesota (5,376) Northwestern (4,408), Syra- 
cuse (4,012), Missouri (3,868), Texas (3,572), Pittsburgh 
(3,356), Yale (3,303), Iowa State (3,138), Kansas (2,806), 
Cincinnati (2,524), Indiana (2,347), Tulane (2,160), Stan- 
ford (2,061), Western Reserve (1,825), Princeton (1,- 
615), Johns Hopkins (1,586), Washington University 
(1,264), Virginia (1,008). 

The universities showing the largest gains for 1915 
are: Pennsylvania (916), Minnesota (739), Pittsburgh 
(954), Ohio State (502), New York University (438). 
Chicago (437), Illinois (374), California (363), Missouri 
(361), Cincinnati (334), Cornell (314), Michigan (299), 
Columbia (290), Nebraska (288), Harvard (274). lowa 
State (255), Indiana (201). 

It is instructive to note that although the state insti- 
tutions have had phenomenal growth, other types of in- 
stitution, namely, those which are privately endowed 
and those which are supported by municipal taxation, 
have made noteworthy advances, approximately equal- 
ing in the aggregate the growth of the state univer- 
sities. 


THE APOSTROPHE 
[Boston Herald.] 


There is a lively discussion in the columns of the Pall 
Mall Gazette concerning the use of the apostrophe. 
Take, for example, the name of Charles Evans 
Hughes. Should we say “Hughes’” or “Hughes's”? 
Should we say “Berlioz’” or “Berlioz’s”’? The con- 
servatives point to the rule in English grammars: an “s” 
should generally follow the apostrophe unless the word 
is plural, e. g., boys’, nations’, lasses’. “When a noun 
ends in a sibilant sound the possessive singular 1s 
sometimes formed by the addition of an apostrophe, 
as, for goodness’ sake, for conscience’ sake. But the 
full form is generally used, as St. James’s Gazette.” On 
the other hand, Piers Dutton was distressed by 
a headline in the Times: “Mr. Hughes’s Engagements.” 
He asked: “Is not the possessive of Hughes ‘Hughes’’? 
At any rate, I was taught so, and ‘Hughes's’ looks hide- 
ous to me.” 
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BOOK TABLE 


EVANS’ AND MARSH’S FIRST YEAR MATHE- 

- MATICS. By George W. Evans, headmaster of the 
Charlestown High School, Boston, and John A. 
Marsh, master of mathematics at the English High 
School, Boston. New York: Charles E. Merrill Com- 
pany. 353 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

We are especially interested in this book because of a 
conviction of long standing that beginners in algebra 
and geometry should have them linked to what they al- 
ready know of arithmetic and further than that that 
students of advanced arithmetic should have the aid of 

First Year Mathematics differs radically from the 
ordinary first year algebra in that it introduces matter 
from geometry, arithmetic and other branches of mathe- 
matics without excluding the essential principles and 
methods of algebra. It offers an easy and natural tran- 
sition from arithmetic to algebra, and is centred on the 
knowledge of equation, for the handling of which it pre- 
sents a simple and systematic method. It uses in con- 
nection with algebraic work a dozen of the more im- 
portant propositions of geometry. It employs the 
graphical method in close relation to the other work 
in algebra and geometry. The book is distinctive for its 
lack of formalism and has been prepared to obviate the 
criticisms that have been directed against the teaching of 
algebra in secondary schools. 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH READER. By Louis A. 
Roux (Newark Academy and New York University). 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth.  Illus- 
trated. 162 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

This book is intended primarily for absolute begin- 
ners, and accordingly has been graded with great care, 
beginning with selections of extreme simplicity, gradu- 
ally introducing tenses other than the present indicative 
and imperative, and increasing the length of the pas- 
sages from one page to four or five. A “ques- 
tionnaire” follows each story. The vocabulary 
contains all material usually put in notes, and lists all 
forms found in the text, such as irregular verb forms, 
feminines, etc., as well as the root forms. A list of class- 
room selections, poems for memorizing and tables of 
verbs have been included. 

The reading selections are in the main simplifications 
of passages from such authors as La Fontaine, Mme. 
de Sevigné, Laboulaye, Legouvé, Daudet and Erck- 
mann-Chatrian,and the poems are from Rouget de I'Isle, 
Béranger, Victor Hugo and others. The illustrations 
are full-page reproductions of photographs. 


OUR ANCESTORS IN EUROPE. An Introduction 
to American History. By Jennie Hall, Francis W. 
Parker School, Chicago. Edited by J. Montgomery 
Gambrill, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, and 
Lida Lee Tall, supervisor Baltimore County, Mary- 
land. Boston, New York, Chicago: Silver, Burdett 
& Company. 448 pp. Price, 76 cents. 

A notable conception of what students should know 
of the Story of Human Progress as the forerunner of 
the American World. It is admirably written, beauti- 
fully and illuminatingly illustrated. The authors and 
editors have exercised great care in deciding what to 
give and what not to give the students. The book gives 
abundant evidence of great attention to every detail 
historically, pedagogically and from the standpoint of 
literary attractiveness. Entirely apart from its relation 
to the study of American history it is one of the best 
résumés of the history of Europe in ancient, medieval 
and modern times that has been published. 


CATECHISM OF PATRIOTISM FOR AMERICAN 
SCHOOL CHILDREN. By Alice Louise Thomp- 
son. Baltimore, Maryland: John Murphy Company. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Miss Thompson of the D. A. R. has made a “Cate- 
thism of Patriotism for American School Children” 
which is just as welcome to Pacifists as to Preparedness- 
ists, to Protestants as to Catholics, to Democrats and 
Republicans as to Prohibitionists. It is simply a com- 
pilation of facts which show we have a country that, from 
its natural advantages, is worth living for, and from 
its noble and generous form of government, worth 
dying for. They also show that we are almost the only 
Nation in the world adhering to the volunteer system, 
thereby denying the truth that equal rights demand 


equal service. The author believes that to teach this 
truth Patriotism should be made part of the regular 
curriculum of the schools. : 

Entirely aside from its purpose of intensifying patri- 
otism the “Catechism” is well worth while as a review 
of history and civics. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PLANT CULTURE. A 
Text for Beginners in Agriculture and Horticulture. 
By the late E. S. Goff. Revised by J. G. Moore and 
L. R. Jones, University of Wisconsin. 

This book is in the fullest sense a treatment of “The 
Principles of Plant Culture.” The information is ac- 
curate, concisely given and fully illustrated. The amount 
ot work put into such a book is enormous, and all who 
would become acquainted with the plant world are 
debtors to the author and editors. very intelligent 
farmer and student of the world of growths should have 
this book at hand. 


THE KING'S HIGHWAY SERIES. By E. Hershey 
Sneath, Ph. D., LL. D., and Henry Hallam Tweedy 
of Yale and George Hodges, D. D., LL.D. 

THE WAY OF THE HILLS. 

THE WAY OF THE RIVERS. 

THE WAY OF THE GATE. 

THE WAY OF THE GREEN PASTURES. 

THE WAY OF THE MOUNTAINS. 

THE WAY OF THE STARS. 

THE WAY OF THE KING’S GARDENS. 

THE WAY OF THE KING’S PALACE. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illus- 

trated. Price, 55 cents each. 

It is not often that such men as Dean Hodges of 
Cambridge Theological School and Dr. Sneath, profes- 
sor of philosophy, of Yale, Mr. Tweedy, professor of 
theology, of Yale, unite in writing a series of eight 
books for children. They are for eight years of child 
life; each is for a given year. They incorporate the most 
thrilling of the Bible stories, and the application is 
made through delightful stories skillfully adapted to boy 
life. There is high art and literary skill as well as noble 
aim in every chapter of these books. 


NEEDLEWORK WITHOUT “SPECIMENS.” The 
Modern Book of School Needlework. By Ellen P. 
Claydon, head mistress of Chuckery Council School, 
Walsall, England, author of “Handwork and Needle- 
work,” and C. A. Claydon, sewing mistress of Tan- 
tarra Street Mixed School, Walsall, England, joint 
author of “Knitting Without ‘Specimens.’"” New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
237 pp. (6 by 8.) Price, $1.50, net. 

Without attempting to pass judgment on the merits of 
various schemes of teaching needlework we may say 
that undoubtedly this is an exceedingly “modern 
scheme” for school needlework. Variety of work is 
certainly good for both the teacher and the class. 

Here is an admirable plan for iearning to do by learn- 
ing to do something quite individual much of the time. 
The most that we can say of the book is that it is on an 
entirely new track for our American teachers, that it 
is a pedagogical principle that is involved and is in no 
sense a freak method or transient device. 


THE CUT OUT BOOK. By Ruth O. Dyer. 
A. Flanagan Company. 111 pp. Paper. 
cents. 

Miss Dyer has made her reputation in educational 
monthlies and this admirable book will find a market 
already made because of the popularity of magazine 
work. 

It is a splendid book of silhouette patterns for cut- 
ting and pasting. Contains: An illustrated alphabet, sil- 
houettes appropriate to each of the twelve months; 
Mother Goose silhouette; border and book cover designs 
for decorating booklets and compositions on special 
subjects; miscellaneous designs—the rain, the farm, the 
circus, etc. The work is arranged to develop finger con- 
trol and discriminating observation. 


Chicago: 
Price, 


Oculists and Physicians 

HAVE Strong, used Kewedy 
i many years Defore it was 

Beauti ul Eyes offered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Uur Physicians and 
aranteed by them as a Reliable Kelief for Byes that Need 
re. Try itin your Byes and in Baby's Eyes—No Smarting— 
Just Bye Comfort. Buy Murine of your ggist—accept no 
Substitute, and if interested write for Book of the Eye Free. 
MURIAE EYE COMPARY, Chicago, tll. 
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2 EDUCATIONAL NEWS «oe 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 
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Meetings to be Held 


SEPTEMBER. 


15: Waldo County teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Brooks, Me. W. B. Wood- 
bury, president. 


21: Conference for members of 
superintending school committees 
and superintendents of schools, 
Presque Isle, Me. 


20-22: East Central District Asso- 
ciation of County Superintendents, 
Reidsville, North Carolina. 


OCTOBER. 


3-5: New York State Historical As- 
sociation, Cooperstown. Dr. Sher- 
man Williams, State Education 
Department, Albany, president. 


10-13: Vermont State Boys’ and 
Girls’ Agricultural and Industrial 
Exposition, Burlington. 


11-18: Upper Peninsula Educational 
Association, Menominee, Mich. 
Professor J. E. Lautner, secretary. 


12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Burlington. Elwin 
Ingalls, Burlington, president; 
Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, sec- 
retary. 


13-14: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Superior, Wisconsin. 
Royce, Superior, presi- 
ent. 


13-14: Northeastern Wisconsin 
— Association, Appleton, 
is, 


19-20: Convocation of the University 
of the State of New York, State 
— Building, Albany, 


19-21: American Association for 
Study and Prevention of Infant 
Mortality, Milwaukee, Wis. Sev- 
enth annual meeting. Dr. Philip 
Van Ingen, 125 East 7lst, New 
York City, secretary. 


25-28: State Teachers’ Association, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Miss Anna Will- 
son, president, Crawfordsville; 
Mrs. Julia Fried Walker, secre- 
tary, Indianapolis. 


24-26: West Central District Asso- 
ciation of County Superintendents, 
Mt. Airy, North Carolina. 


26-27: Maine Teachers’ Association, 
Portland. Glenn W. Starkey, sec- 
retary, Augusta. 

26-27: Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction, Providence. 


27: Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association. Simultaneously in 
Hartford, New Haven, Norwalk 
and Norwich. Thomas H. Patter- 
son, Bristol, president; Samuel P. 
Willard, Colchester, secretary. 


October 30 to November 1: Colorado 
State Association at Grand Junc- 
tion. November 1, 2, 3: At Pueblo. 


November 2, 3, 4: Denver. H. V. 
Kepner, Denver, president. 


NOVEMBER. 


3-5: Rural Life Conference, Kirks- 
ville, Mo. 


2-4: Michigan State ‘Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Grand Rapids. John P. 
Everett, secretary. 


2-4: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Des Moines. Superintendent 
O. E. Smith, Indianola, Iowa, sec- 
retary. 


8-10: Nebraska State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Omaha. 


9-11: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka. L. W. Mayberry, 
president. 


15-17: North Dakota Educational 
Association, Fargo. W. E. Par- 
sons, secretary, Bismarck. 


12-13: Tri-County Association, Graf- 
ton, N. D. 


16-18: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. St. Louis. E. M. Carter, 
Columbia, Mo., secretary. 


27-29: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Buffalo. Dr. A. C. 
Thompson, principal Brockport 
State Normal School, Brockport, 
N. Y., president. 


27-29: South Dakota Educational 
Association, Watertown. A. 
Seymour, Aberdeen, secretary. 


28-December 1: Virginia Educa- 
tional Conference, Richmond. J. 
H. Montgomery, secretary, Rich- 
mond. 


29 to December 1: North Caro- 
lina State Teachers’ Assembly, 
Raleigh. 


29-December 2: State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Cheyenne. Dr. J. E. 
Butterworth, president. 


30-December 2: Texas State Teach- 
ers Association, Fort Worth. Nat 
Benton, Corpus Christi, Texas, 
president; H. B. Cowles, Corpus 
Christi, secretary. 


DECEMBER. 


1-2: Oklahoma State Educational 
Association. C. W. Briles, presi- 
dent, Stillwater; B. C. Klepper, 
secretary, Shawnee. 


27-29: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, Harrisburg. E. 
M. Rapp, Reading, president; J. P. 
McCaskey, Lancaster, secretary. 


28-30: Associated Academic Princi- 
pals, Syracuse, N. Y. W. H. Mc- 
Clelland, principal high school, 
Perry, N. Y., president. 


FEBRUARY, 1917. 


Association of district superinten- 
dents, Rochester, N. Y. Fred W. 
Hill, Spencerport, N. Y., presi- 
dent. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. School 
welfare has been interpreted in its 
broadest sense the Teachers’ 
Relief Bureau of Public School 
109, Manhattan, where much 
has been accomplished for 
the relief of needy _ pupils 
and their families. Among the many 
activities carried on by the bureau 
during the year ended June, 1916 
Director Samuel J. Brown reports 
co-operation with school nurse and 
doctor, medicine provided and 
about sixty pairs of glasses fur. 
nished needy pupils. 

Hot lunches were provided daily 
for poor children, there was co 
operation with organized charities, 
needy children and their parents 
were provided with clothes and 
shoes, and employment was pro- 
vided where possible. 

Aside from these phases of school 
relief work, there was conceived 
last year the idea of a summer 
camp for 100 trachoma victims of 
the school. This camp, the first of 
its kind in the state, was organized 
at Otisville, N. Y., where six weeks 
were spent by the children abso- 
lutely free of charge. The cost was 
met by public subscription. Several 
of the school faculty sacrificed their 
vacations for the children in giving 
their services at the camp. 

Although Public School 109 has no 
camp of its own this year a number 
of its needy pupils are attending a 
similar camp that is being con- 
ducted this summer bv the Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor and by the New York 
Globe. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PITTSBURGH. During the past 
year Pittsburgh organized one 


school on platoon system, 
which is a modification of the Gary 
plan. A second will be organized 


this fall at the opening of school. 
Others will follow. 

ALLEGHENY COUNTY. Alle- 
gheny County, through Dr. Samuel 
Hamilton, county superintendent, 
has organized a definite plan of 
rural education. Assistant County 
Superintendent Orton Lowe has 
charge of that department. 

DORMONT. The Dormont pub- 
lic schools, through the initiative 0 
Principal John D. Martz, have cre- 
ated so much community interest im 
the pageant as a means of expres- 
sion that their annual spectacle 1S 
now the great town event of the 
year. 

HARRISBURG. A summarized 
statement of enrollment of boys 
and girls’ clubs for 1916, for the 
state of Pennsylvania, prepared by 
C. W. Clemmer of State College, 
gives the names of thirty-two coum 
ties which maintain clubs of various 
kinds. In thirty counties there are 
corn clubs; eleven counties, potato 
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Restore Vitality 


—the phosphatic elements of which 
nerves, brain and blood have been 
deprived, must first be renewed 


Nervous energy, mental power and physical 
vigor depend largely upon the supply of 
phosphatic salts in the bodily cells and tissues. 
When these elements are depleted by over- 
work, mental strain, or protracted illness, the 
vitality is lbwered—the nerve and brain force 
impaired. The phosphatic elements must be 
replaced, in order to regain health, strength 


Massachusetts Teachers! 


THE TEACHERS 
ANNUITY GUILD 


A Sure and Safe Way of 
Insuring Against Worry. 


Ona Firm Financial Basis 


ENDORSED BY and energy. For this purpose, Horsford’s 

Acid Phosphate is an effective medium, 

PRACTICAL BUSINESS pleasant to take, readily assimilated and highly 
MEN ’ beneficial. It contains no aleohol—no habit- 


forming drugs. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT 
FIFTEEN YEARS, 


CHARLES W. MOREY, President 
LOWELL. 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary 
SOMERVILLE. 


Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, Rh. |. 


4 


Are You Teaching? 
Are You Learning? 


Self Starting Typewriter 


This is the up-to-date question that 
confronts every teacher and pupil. 


The Self Starting Typewriter adds 
25% to the speed of the typist. 


It is the only machine on which 
perfect touch typewriting is possible. 


It is the latest model 


Remington 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY | 


SPRINGFIELD, 


New Free Text Books > 
Need Protection 

From the Daily Wear—Soiling and Handling — 

OLD FREE TEXT BOOKS 


Need Reinforcing, Strengthening and Extra Precautions 
Against Disease Germs. 


Holden Book Covers Are Essential! 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


‘clubs; three counties, garden clubs; 


one county, bread clubs; four coun- 
ties, poultry clubs; five counties, 
calf-breeding clubs; nine counties, 
pig-feeding clubs; one county, cake 
clubs: three counties, canning clubs; 
four counties, general clubs. 

The total number of clubs in the 
thirty-two counties according to 
classification is: 1,434 garden clubs, 
1,223 corn clubs, 548 poultry clubs, 
243 pig-feeding clubs, 171 canning 
clubs, 126 potato clubs, 55 general 
clubs, 45 calf-feeding clubs, 4 cake 
clubs, 3 bread clubs. 

GREENSBURG. Superintendent 
Robert C. Shaw of Westmoreland 
County recently issued the 
teachers of his county two bulle- 
tins, one on “How to Teach Spell- 
ing,’ the other on “Spelling and 
Pronunciation.” The latter bulletin 
contains a carefully selected list of 
words frequently mispronounced. 

JOHNSTOWN. Johnstown is 
lanning to build a second junior 
high school at a cost of $200,000. 

PLYMOUTH. This township has 
built a modern schoolhouse at a 
cost of $25,000, to supply adequate 
facilities for a consolidated school 
comprising four districts. 


DELAWARE. 

WILMINGTON. In carrying out 
the home and school co-operation 
spirit urged by Commissioner of 
Education Charles A. Wagner, there 
have been organized between 125 
and 150 arent-teacher clubs 
throughout the state since 1914. 
About one-fourth of the village and 


Government Positions for 


Teachers 
All teachers should try the United 
States Government examinations 


soon to be held throughout the en- 
tire country. The positions to be 
filled pay from $1,200 to $1,800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, 
with full pay. age 
Those interested should write i1m- 
mediately to Franklin _ Institute, 


Dept. O 221, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descrip- 
tive book, showing the positions 
obtainable and giving many sample 
examination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 


rural school districts have these or- 
ganizations. The schools of Wil- 
mington are not under the State 
Board of Education. Between 700 
and 800 meetings have been held by 
parent-teacher associations and from 
18,000 to 20,000 persons have been 
brought together in weekly meet- 
ings to hear about school affairs, 
teachers have given part of their 
Saturdays to the discussion of their 
work, and the superintendents have 
met with groups of teachers to read 
and study. 

Commissioner Wagner and_ his 
aides plan oratorical contests, with 
prizes, that shall bring about a wide- 
spread interest throughout the State 
in this form of intellectual develop- 
ment and knit together the educa- 
tional systems of the three counties, 
between which jealousy has existed, 
into a common whole, and a system 
of athletic contests that shall bring 
together finally on Frazer Field, at 
Delaware College, the best school 
athletes of the state in events of 
such interest and significance as 
shall attract spectators all 
over Delaware. 

Within about a year seventy-five 
per cent. of the New Castle County 
schools have begun the purchase of 
school libraries, and the movement 
is now beginning to be strongly felt 
in Kent and Sussex. 

In a_ discussion of the State 
Board of Education’s proposals for 
school legislation, which has been 
neatly published in pamphlet, Dr. 
Charles A. Wagner, secretary of the 
board, touches upon the subject of 
supervision, as follows:— 

“One supervisory school official to 
direct and supervise all the schools 
and teachers of a county is just 
about as effective for good manage- 
ment as it would be to have a farm 
managed by a supervisor who visits 
it once a year. No farm owner 
would call a visit a vear by the man- 
ager satisfactory. Yet that is ex- 
actly what most of our public 
schools get in the way of oversight, 


planning and direction from the 
county superintendent. 

“A single visit in the term may 
enable the superintendent to see 
weak points in a teacher’s work, and 
he may even suggest ways to better 
the work. Unless he can visit the 
same school at least once more each 
year, he cannot tell whether or not 
his suggestions and directions have 
been carried out. Therefore, when 
he can visit a school but once, and 
when the teacher knows that after 
the first visit she will not see him 
again that year, the conditions are 
present for the continuance of prac- 
tices and proceedings begun before 
the superintendent came, especially 
if his recommendations entail werk, 
study and more preparatien. Why 
bother about it? He is not coming 
again. 

“This is an attitude easily assumed 
under the circumstances. To prevent 
such an attitude, it will be necessary 
to make sure that the superinten- 
dent can come again, can ‘follow up’ 
his first visit by a later one to see if 
directions have been followed, to 
see if the plans suggested have been 
put into practice. Therefore, if we 
would make supervision good and 
effective, assistants must be given 
the county superintendents, and this 
the next legislature should be asked 
to do. With an = assistant, our 
county superintendents can make 
their supervision much more than 
doubly effective. 

“All kinds of office work have tre- 
mendously increased the labors of 
these officials, they are expected to 
enforce the Compulsory Attendance 
Law, make reports regularly on 
their visits and often special reports. 
To be enabled to meet these neces- 
sary demands, and still have time, 
after all reporting, recording, ex- 
amining, and so on, to visit each 
school in the county at least twice 
each year, and if possible oftener to 
do this, there must be an assistant 
to the county superintendent in each 
county. For the larger county, with 


PHOTOGRAPHS 24 Good Photographs for $1.00 


Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good 


picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we will 


make 24 copies, 2 in. by 34 in., and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction 


guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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the larger number of teachers, and 
with the greater distances to travel 
over ‘slow roads, an additional 
helper, that is two assistants, would 
be advisable, if we are to make the 
schools really complete and thor- 
ough in their instruction. Therefore, 
the State Board of Education ex- 
pects to recommend the appoint- 
ment of assistant county superinten- 
dents, and intends to ask for the 
necessary laws to establish this 
school betterment.” 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


HATTIESBURG. The Missis- 
sippi Normal College class of 1916 
year book is a real contribution to 
school thought. It is composed of 
brief articles dealing with health, 
hygiene and sanitation. The treat- 
ment is historical, theoretical, pro- 
fessional, practical and social. Evi- 
dently each member of the class 
made a contribution and was proud 
of the doing. 

There are cuts of student and 
faculty groups as well as individual 
members of the class. Student 
activities are illustrated and due 
prominence is given class officers, 
library and debating societies. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


BELMONT. Every sees 
more schools in this state used the 
year round. County Superinten- 


dent E. P. Hall tried out with much 
success a progressive summer ses- 
sion plan. 

CHAPEL HILL. The near-com- 


edy of many graduating class year- 


books is scored in the University 
of North Carolina news letter, as 
follows :— 


“As a rule, school annuals or year- 
books in colleges, universities and 
normal schools are a poor attempt 
at humor and wit resulting in slap- 
stick comedy, appreciated by a few, 
disquieting to many, seldom if ever 
really constructive, and rarely ele- 
vating. 

“Of course, such publications find 
a lace in student hie and likewise, 
of course, they become a part ot! 
student contributions to college 
literature. But are they really 
worth while when such productions 
become the only form of class pub- 
lications ?” 


OKLAHOMA. 


EDMOND. The dedication of the 
new $50,000 building at the Central 
State Normal School was one of 
the leading events in the history ot 
the city. The Governor, the_state 
superintendent, and former Princi- 
pal Charles Evans were the princi- 
pal speakers. 

OKLAHOMA CITY. The State 
Board of Education has elected A. 
K. Gossom of the Tahlequah Nor- 
mal School to be superintendent of 
the State Training School at Pauls 
Valley, succeeding C. A. Skeen._ 

Homes for teachers is one ot the 
many points taken up in detail in an 
attractive pamphlet issued by State 
Superintendent R. H. Wilson, oa 
Guide to Better Schools,” by Assist- 
ant State Superintendent E. A. 
Duke. Of “Teacherages” Mr. Duke 
says: “No teacher can do the best 
work unless the home surroundings 
are pleasant; therefore it 1s Impor- 
tant that the best home in the rural 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES « 


EMERSON 


College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
todevelop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summe: 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. SUPERINTENDENT: 


grades will: 


By reading ARLO this fall the pupils in your fourth 


Review the vocabulary of last year ; 

Gain an appreciation of these words in their literary set- 
tings, entirely apart from phonic technique ; 
j Take the step from prepared material to the general read- 
ing of the fourth grade in an easy and delightful way, 


ARLO. By Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. 
Copeland, BROOKLINE, Mass.: THE RIVERDALE PRESS. 


With illustrations by Charles 


‘ 


Girls’ School lnstitute of Musical Art 


FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 


Flourishing Girls’ School in large 
city of Middle West. Established 28 
years. Il] health of Principal onl 
reason for selling. Address WIN- 
SHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 
Beacon St.. Boston 


district be thrown open to the 
teacher as a boarding place. School 
work is exacting. Preparation of 
lessons and plans for the following 
day must be made in the evening. It 
is essential to thorough preparation 
efficient teaching that the 
teacher have a private room in 
which the work of the evening may 
be done quietly. It is just as neces- 
sary to the physical well-being of 
the teacher that a period of relaxa- 
tion and restful quiet follow schooi 
work, because every teacher is un- 
der more or less tension during the 
school hours. The occupation and 
hours of labor of the farmer and his 
family in no way correspond with 
those of the teacher, which makes it 
more or less difficult to fit the 
teacher’s necessary habits to those 
of the farmer’s family with satisfac- 
tion to either. As a result, many 
of the better-situated families in 
rural districts do not care to take a 
boarder and the teacher is _ fre- 
quently forced to live or board in a 
home where only the barest accom- 
modations are available, and where 
the only room supplied with heat is 
the common living room, sometimes 
a combination living room, dining 
room and kitchen in which the 
teacher must spend her evenings to- 
gether with the farmer, his family 
and hired help. One teacher in 
Oklahoma reports that it was neces- 
sary for him to sleep in the storm 
cave, as there was not enough un- 


of the City of New York 
120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Special Course for Supervisors of 
Music in Public Schools 


THOMAS TAPPER, Principal 


Special Examinations - . October 7th and 11th 
Enrollment - . - . October 2nd to October 12th 
Se:sions Open October 16th 


Prospectus of Supervisors 


Course 
mailed on application. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGE- 

WATER, MASS. — Course for 
teachers in Junior High Schools. A 
Cc. BOYDEN, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 
Massachusetts, Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical ang 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. 3 (sbury Pit 
man, Principal. 


occupied space in the common bed- 
room to accommodate a guest. It 
1s not an occasion for wonder that 
the rural teacher so often makes 
no preparation for her daily work, 
that her nerves cannot bear the 
strain, and that the school results in 
a failure, a financial loss to the dis- 
trict and a sacrifice of the time of 
the pupils. Furthermore, teachers 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies mms 


New York, N.Y ,156 Fifth Ave.  Ch’cago, Ill.,28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Ca!,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Denver.Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 
Portland, Ore-, 514 Journal Bldg. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Maneger 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-six years of succersiu) experience 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 


Telephone Hay. 1678. 


The Central Educational Bureau 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Kecommends Teachers and Li- 
brarians to Schools, Colleges, 
and Universities. Endeavors tc 
render a service to both Schools 
and Teachers. Service to Li- 
prarians one of the specialties. 


are frequently forced to live under 
adverse conditions such as those de- 
scribed because no suitable farm 
home is located convenient to the 
school.” 


TEXAS. 


BRYAN. The State Agricultural 
College, Dr. O. B. Bizzell, president, 
has a state appropriation for this 
biennial period of $1,500,000, which 
far exceeds anything in the past. 
The enrollment was near 1,100 for 
the regular school year with about 
300 for the summer term. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


VINCENNES. The practice of 
naming public school buildings for 
famous persons keeps on apace. 
Some places have long done so. 
Vincennes, Indiana, is just changing 
from numbers to names, and 
Brooklyn, New York, purposes to 
replace the numbers of some 280 
school buildings with the names of 
famous people. 


KANSAS. 


CHEROKEE. For the annual 
convention of Crawfurd County 
school boards here August 22, 
County Superintendent J. W. Wiley 
secured a group of the most pro- 
gressive superintendents and princi- 
pals in this section, and he suc- 
ceeded in getting a large atten- 
dance by sending out an attractive 
circular of invitation. 


KENTUCKY. 

FRANKFORT. The public- 
spirited citizens of the state are 
raising $10,000 for the Illiteracy 
Commission’s campaign, which has 
already taught more than 40,000 
adults to read and write. It_ is 
demonstrated that most adult illit- 
erates can be taught both to read 
and write in from “three to six 


weeks. The movement, which began 
here, is now in full swing in eighteen 
other states. 


MISSOURI. 


_ HARRISONVILLE. County Super- 
intendent C. A. Burke visited all the 
122 schools in Cass County at least 
oncethislast year. Most of the visiting 
has been done afoot, and Superinten- 
dent Burke walked something more 
pa, 400 miles in performing the 
uty. 


NEBRASKA. 


KEARNEY. The State Normal 
School of this city has taken a great 
stride forward, enrolling during the 
regular school year of 1915-16 nearly 
600, and in the summer = session 
nearly 1,000. This makes it one of 
the large schools of the United 
States. 

KIMBALL. R. E. Trwuax, princi- 
pal of the County Agricultural High 
School at this place for the past four 
years, has attracted much attention 
by the things accomplished and the 
way in which he has acccomplished 
them. He has more than 100 boys 
and girls enrolled and they are 
studying agriculture scientifically, 
demonstrationally and _ practically. 
The first silo built in the county he 
built at the school, and since then he 
has been out and directed the build- 
ing of many silos in all parts of the 
county. That one school and Mr. 
Truax have done more for the 
farmers of that county than any 
other agency. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

FARGO. Arthur Deamer, who 
succeeds W. E. Hoover as superin- 
tendent, comes with the prestige 
of eminent success and_ great 
promise. He is well educated, first 
in college work in Indiana and then 
through post-graduate work at 
Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. To this preparation he has 
added the highest success as super- 
intendent at Laporte, Indiana. 
Fargo had to bid high to secure 
him. He has a three-year contract 
at $3,750, $4,000 and $4,250, respect- 
ively, per year. 


WISCONSIN. 
MADISON. A dean of men, who 
will look after the social life and 
activities of men students outside 
the classroom, has been added to 
the administrative staff of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Professor 
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Scott H. Goodnight, who has been 
chairman of the faculty committee 
on student life and interests for 


two years, has been appointed dean 
of men. 


MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS. | Since March 


1, 1915, no working permits have 
been issued to children under Six- 
teen who have not completed the 
eighth grade work. 

ST. PAUL. L. L. Everly, princi- 
pal of the training school, has been 
elected assistant superintendent to 
Mr. Hartwell. 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 241. 


tion of a large Allied fleet at Piraeus 
foreshadows armed pressure to put 
an end to these proceedings, and the 
arrest of the German propagandists 
and the seizure of German and Aus- 
trian ships mark the inauguration 
ol a sterner policy. The Committee 
of National Defence and Provisional 
Government of Macedonia, which it 
has organized, are furnishing the nu- 
cleus of a movement which will place 


Greece definitely on the side of the 
Allies. 


JAPAN AND CHINA. 


There are renewed indications of 
a purpose on the part of Japan to 
take advantage of the absorption of 
the European Powers in the great 
war to impose hard and humiliating 
conditions upon China. Some weeks 
ago, certain Japanese who were en- 
gaged in an illicit traffic in arms to 
outlaws in Mongolia resisted arrest 
by Chinese troops and some of them 
were killed. Japan now demands the 
dismissal of the Chinese officers in 
command, the withdrawal of Chinese 
soldiers from the district, indemnifi- 
cation of the families of the Japanese 
who were killed, and the concession 
to Japan of police rights in inner 
Mongolia. The Chinese government 
cannot concede what Japan demands 
without virtually giving up her sov- 
ereignty in the district, but Japan is 
pressing her demands strenuously 
and with threats, feeling, apparently, 
quite secure against any protests or 
intervention from without. 


THE SHACKELTON RESCUE. 


The rescue of Sir Ernest Shackel- 
ton’s Antarctic exploring party has 
not bulked large in the newspaper 
headlines, but it ranks among the 
bravest achievements in the history 
of polar exploration. It was on 
April 24 that Shackelton, taking 
with him five volunteers, set out im 
an open boat from Elephant Island, 
leaving twenty-two men of his party 
imprisoned in the ice, with a slender 
store of provisions. By May bh, 
after a terrible struggle, they made 
South Georgia, 700 miles distant, and 
immediately started back on a small 
whaler, but the ice proved to be 
impenetrable. Then Shackelton went 
to Montevideo, and made a second 
attempt, at rescue in a steamer pro- 
vided by the Uruguayan government. 
He got within twenty miles of Ele- 
phant Island, when he was beaten 
back by icebergs. A third attempt, 
made in a power schooner from 
Punta Arenas, failed; but the fourth 
attempt, made in August, succeeded, 
and the twenty-two men_ were 
brought back to port, “sate and 
well,” September 3. 
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An Exchange 


One exchange among the many that 
pile on the editor's desk is un- 
pleasant reading—a weekly from the 
other side of the Atlantic, the Lon- 
don Teacher. Its leading editorials, 
its news, its obituaries, its roll of 
honor are uniformly war-shrouded 
and sad in their attempts to cheer 
courage into its readers. Read a 
few paragraphs at random from an 
jssue of last month:— 

“The number of children exempted 
from school attendance by means of 
Jabor certificates was twice as great 
jn 1915-16 as in 1914-15. 

“The widow of the late caretaker 
(a naval man who died on active 
service) has been appointed tem- 
porarily to fill her late husband's 
post at Averv Hill College. 

“Two years ago the Council spent 
£6,000 on its classes for teachers. 
Last year the figure was reduced to 
£2830. This vear the amount is not 
to exceed £2,500. The program oi 
lectures in economics, geography, 
history and literature is strongly 
flavored by the war. 

“An application from the National 
Equine Defence League, for per- 
mission to display posters protest- 
ing against the inhuman treatment 
of horses, was refused on the 
grounds that the subject is one 
which appeals more to those whose 
work is connected with horse than to 
the general run of school children. 

“The Education Committee is of 
opinion that where an entertainment 
is to be given to wounded soldiers 
by the pupils of a school, the clos- 
ure of the school by the managers 
under Article 141 should be limited 
to the afternoon session. The ques- 
tion arose because in one case clos- 
ure for the whole day was applied for. 

““‘T have just received my quarter’s 
pension, £16 5s., the combined 
amount from the Government and 
the London County Council, and in 
response to your appeal send you a 
contribution of 3d in the £ for 
the War Fund, and will continue 
the amount each quarter as long as 
necessary. The foregoing, which is 
the full extent of a letter from one 
of our retired members, is too elo- 
quent to require further elaboration. 

“Amongst the many surprises of 
the Great War none in connection 
with the schools is greater than the 
decrease in the number of ‘necessi- 
tous’ children. The contrast with the 
total of 72,400 in the early days of 
the war, 11,540 in the latest return 
seems too good to be true. Nv 
doubt the quite abnormal amount 
of employment of many kinds ac- 
counts for the reversal of early an- 
ticipations. Incidentally, the great 
decrease shows that few parents de- 
liberately and fraudently impose on 
the public. 

“The battle of Jutland Bank has 
given us a renewed sense of security 
in our island home, but Britain’s ef- 
fort on land is only just beginning. 
Mons was a preliminary, Gallipoli 
an interlude, and Loos an experfi- 
ment. The nation now enters upon 
the supreme struggle of the Great 
War, an ordeal of blood unknown In 
its long history. Through the mist 
of coming battles we perceive sor- 
row and bereavement multiplied on 
a scale beyond all present experi- 
ence. We see wealth poured out in 
unprecedented measure, and titanic 
energies directed to the Arts of De- 
Struction. We see also an oppor- 
tunity for the Teaching Profession 
greater than it has ever had before.” 
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TEACHERS’ 


We can offer a special opportunity to secure unusual candidates in 


English: Woman, normal and college graduate, twelve years’ experience in high sehool 
teaching, mainly English, before taking co lege course ; sano. is 


Modern languages: Man, college graduate, five years’ experience teaching Latin, German 
and French; could be had for $1000 and home in private school or $1400 in ‘pubtie school. 


Physical training : Woman, college graduate, two years’ experience in teaching ph ysical 
ducation ; excellent candidate at $600. 4 


Preceptress or instructor in normal. school, training school or college. College graduate 
with sixteen years’ experience before graduation and three years since, last as preceptress 
of a fine private school at $1200. Strong in history, civics, English, psychology, ete. Ex- 
ceptional teacher and disciplinarian. No choice as to locality. i , 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
311-315 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION. yor ine reason wns bookies 
8 suggested by our own observations of thirt IT TELLS KOW. SENT 


years of the successes and failures of applications. FREE 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 Watesh Ave., Chiccgo, 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY to cone 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Futors. and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends gocd Schools to pa’ ent. "Call oo 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 26 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachert and has filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up: te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registratio 


mn If you need a 
teacher forany desirable yl now 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Gevere. New York. 


ith good rai ) 
PECIALISTS Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Pease 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure itions paying $70 to $90 per month. For fu 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO. 
Lemoyne Trust . Harrithure, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlante. 


B SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior for 
We recommend only reliable candidates. Services tree to schoo! of 
OHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 3653 Fifth Avenue, New Yok, N. ¥. 

Telephone 1635 Murray Hill, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. ° ° Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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Sick—and Homesick 


What a dismal outlook it would be, if she were nota T.C. U. 


But no need for T. C. U. Teachers to worry—T. C. U. checks are 


coming in to pay the doctor, the nurse and the board bill, or to hire a | 
substitute. | 


No one can foresee those three dread contingencies that rob so many 
teachers of their earnings—Accident, Sickness and Quarantine. Out of a 
clear sky, they come—and how easily one may lose a month’s salary and 
six months’ savings. You cannot avoid them. When your turn comes 


(which it will some day) all you can do is to pay the cost and charge it 
up to hard luck—unless you are a T, C. U. 


But, friends, if you take advantage of this opportunity, you don’t 
need to charge it to hard luck—you can charge it to the T. C. U., which 
makes a business of safeguarding, protecting and guaranteeing you a 

of fixed income any month during the year that you are sick, injured or 

< quarantined for the small cost to you of less than a nickel a day. 

Thousands of teachers, by enrolling in the T. C. U., have 

realized peace of mind and certainty of income. | 

MG D. M. Oler, Kimball, S. D., recently wrote: “I appreciate your check very 


much, as | am nearly nine hundred miles from home and among strangers. 
Will gladly speak a good word for the T. C. U. at any time.” 


The National Pro- 
tective Organization 
Sor Teachers. 


141 T. C. U. Bidg. 
Lincoin, Neb. 


Don’t hesitate, don’t wait, until something happens. At least send Pe 
> the Coupon and find out, without obligation, just what the 

a T. C. U. will do for you. By 


I am a Teacher and I am in- 
terested in knowing about your 
Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testi- 
monials. 


— 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters | || 
141 T.C.U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebraska NI 


(This coupon places the sender under 
no obligation whatever.) 
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